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Colossal, Stupendous, Epochal! 





ne Seb 


An Editorial 


LSO astonishing, overpower- 
Ae breath-taking, heart-rend- 
ing! All in one. What could 
this possibly be—some prehistoric 
monster that has just been sighted 
emerging from the ocean with tears 
. Streaming from its giant eyes 
(heart-rending effect)? Every movie fan knows 
that these high-powered adjectives are announcing 
the feature film to be shown at your neighborhood 
theatre in the near future. These adjectives are 
possible only in the imagination of press agents. 

Why do they exaggerate and rhapsodize things 
in this way? Well, they figure that the majority 








(seven or more reels) on their schedule every year 
(ten a week), it is understandable why the general 
level is not higher. Most of these 525 pictures have 
to be produced at great speed. And the chances for 
getting good results are slight when’ creative work 
is rushed like this. The wonder is that the daily 
batting average of the producers holds up as well 
as it does. 

You may properly ask why they produce 50) 
pictures a year when only 50 good ones come out, 
when by producing half as many the chances would 
be twice as great for getting good pictures. The 
explanation of this lies in what is known as double 
billing—two feature pictures shown for the price 
of one. The net result, much of the time, is two 
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' of people will believe it, at least enough to arouse 
Mi their curiosity, enough to lure them into going to mediocre pictures, with the one to ten chance that hours. 
' see the picture. Hollywood feeds the people what _ one picture will be worth the price of admission § D8 ' 
+7 : : ; ; 2 , ; ‘ confer 

i it thinks they want, for the major interest of Still another obstacle to quality productions is ton 

e Hollywood, as of any industry, is to make money. the shortage of competent and honest film criticism § around 

: In their zest for box office records they produce __in the newspapers and magazines. This is the sub for sw 

1; a large percentage of pictures that are poor. ject of an article in this issue by Dr. Edgar Dale a7 

a But, as the public’s standards of enjoyment and You can do your part toward removing thes aes “ 

; judgment rise, just so will Hollywood increase the obstacles by (a) staying away from movies that The 
number of good films produced. An improvement are not favorably reported by critics whose judg and go 
has been evident during the past year or two, for ments you trust, (b) registering your objection tj summo 

Hollywood has found that the people are capable bad pictures and double billing with your loal es ¥, 
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AF of enjoying the best in the art of the photoplay. theatre manager and getting others to do likewise ‘el th 

4 Pictures of the type of Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, (c) demanding that your local paper publish hor § some , 

y Nine Days a Queen, The Gay Desperado, Rem- __ est criticism, instead of blurbs and ballyhoo. tional 

4 brandt—to name just four—reflect high credit on The screen is a powerful force in forming Amer § come o 

ii the writers, photographers, players, and directors ican culture, but it is a force that can operate in ooh 

” who made them, and it is a gratifying sign that two directions. An enlightened body of youme jo44:, 

i people are appreciating films of this quality. Yet, film-goers can exert great influence toward kee- § to the 
however sincere producers may be in their desire ing it in the direction of the social good. This § and ha 
to give us fine pictures, they are hampered by the special motion picture issue of Scholastic is i oe . 
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} heavy production schedules they feel it necessary tended to help you lend your weight to that move  . 
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Lights! Camera! Take It! 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


LL is suspense on the motion 
picture lot. The production 
board has been meeting for 

hours. Will they decide to screen 
“Day of Days”? Out from the story 
conference march the executives, de- 
cision in their stride. They center 
around one man—a producer noted 
for sure and fast work. They shake 
his hand and, departing, call out their 
adieus. “Good luck! Make it a 
honey!” 

The producer rushes off to his office 
and goes into action as fast as he can 
summon messenger boys, telephone 
girls, and secretaries. “Get me the 
New York advertising office. He must 
tell them the decision and 
some of the plans for a na- 
tional campaign. “Have Jake 
come over from the publicity 
office. Get the New York dis- 
tribution office. Find out the 
best time to release. Run over 
to the research department 
and have someone assigned 
who knows something about 
biblical history. Tell them to 
start working on customs in 
Greece five hundred B.C. Oh, 
yes, and in Persia, too.” 

And so on through the busy 
day, plan after plan to be con- 
sidered, cast aside or worked out; one 
decision after another to be made 
that will send into action the mem- 
bers of 50 or 60 separate departments 
preparatory to making the picture. 

Meanwhile, the typing department 
makes mimeograph copies of the cor- 
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Designer's 
Sketch* 


rected script, provided by the story 
department. These are sent to every 
department. The background in time 
and place and people, the action, the 
dialogue, the characters, and any in- 
cidental entertainment features and 
special effects are all indicated in the 
script. What is needed now is a man 
to give it reality, to make the story 
pulse with life—the director. 

The producer, like an able com- 
mander, marshals his forces. He de- 
cides, in general, the amount of money 
to be invested, thus classifying the 
pictures in the A, B, or “quickie” 
brackets. He determines his starting 
and finishing date. He knows what 
men he wants to work out his 
plans. He goes after them. 
What if they are busy? So is 
he. Call them in. Director, as- 
sistant director, photographer 
and unit business manager are 
Each scurries to find 
he needs as aides. 
Each reads the script and 
starts to carry his plans into 
action. 

New administrators enter 
into the production: the art 
director (or more exactly, the 
studio architect), the trans- 
portation director, the location 
man, the casting director, the elec- 
trical superintendent, and the chief 
sound-recording engineer. 

Under the supervision of the art 

*Many-times-reduced water-color sketch of a dress 


Kay Francis wears in Stolen Holiday. Designed 
by Orry Kelley. 


Left: Water-color sketches and 
miniature models aid the direc- 
tor in determining how each 
scene shall be handled, help him 
visualize the lighting, camera 
angles; indicate probable costs 
of production. Here Director 
John Hughes of Warner Bros., 
his assistant in charge of con- 
struction, and the art director 
examine a miniature. Below: 
Cameramen working from their 
perch on a travelling crane -for 
“angle shots” from above. 


director, architects, draughtsmen, 
free-hand sketchers, model-makers, 
and interior decorators transform the 
script into visual form. 

Blue prints complete the prelimi- 
nary plotting, and the mechanical de- 
partment under the supervision of 
the art director begins its structural 
work. For all backgrounds that can- 
not be built on the lot, the location 
man and the assistant director are 
held responsible. Hundreds of loca- 
tions are listed. To be sure, they have 
to be doctored up a bit with trees, 
shrubs, villages, and animals recom- 
mended by the research department. 
But here they are, ready to rent. Al- 
most any morning one may see cara- 
vans loaded with sound equipment, 
lights, cameras, props, and players on 
their way from Hollywood to various 
location sites of mountain, sea, or 
plain. Along with them go the “chuck 
wagons,” tents for dressing rooms, 
and private trailers for the stars. If 
the background is too familiar or too 
difficult to reproduce in other ways, 
crews are sent to take pictures of the 
actual region. These background pic- 
tures are then used in process shots, 
a form of double exposure, the action 
being superimposed on these back- 
grounds. 

The work of construction goes 
ahead, chiefly at night. Carpenters, 
painters, paper hangers, masons, and 
plasterers make a reality appear in 
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the relatively small space reserved 
for this production. With skilled fin- 
gers and true teamwork, the various 
crews labor to create in complete de- 
tail whatever is needed—a temple, 
palace, a ship, or a tomb. 

Meanwhile the producer and di- 
rector have chosen the star and fea- 
tured players. Usually each one has 
to have a film test for the part under 
consideration. He has to don a suit- 
able costume and make-up, assume 
characteristic posture, or other man- 
nerisms and walk or pose before both 
a motion picture and still photog- 
raphers. Sometimes, also, a voice test 
is made, especially for parts requiring 
dialect. Satisfied with these people, 
the director and producer assign the 
matter of choosing the supporting 
actors and background players to the 
assistant director and the casting di- 
rector, who may themselves choose 
each person or refer the problem of 
extras and mob players to the Cen- 
tral Casting Bureau, a branch of the 
“Hays Office.” 

During all the time of the produc- 
tion the research department never 
stops. Information and _ illustrations 
regarding houses, furnishings, dec- 
oration, costumes, hair-styles, man- 
ners and customs in a_ thousand 
varying details are being discovered 
and passed on to the individual or 
department requesting them—not for- 
getting the publicity man who is 
arousing the interest of the public 
by working out schemes for bringing 
the picture to the attention of the 
public. 

Meanwhile, too, the costume de- 
partment is a whirl of activity. The 
head designer has submitted his 





schedule of gowns, his water-color 
sketches and photographs of fabrics 
—each carefully annotated with ref- 
erences to the script on settings, ac- 
tions, and character. Flying fingers 
of operators, milliners, and seam- 
stresses rush the costumes to com- 
pletion. For the star there is the 
special designer and a private fitting 
room. Not all the costumes are made 
especially for the one picture, of 
course. Uniforms and other clothing 
of various previous pictures, cleaned 
and stored in the huge wardrobe 
rooms, come out on call. Out, too, 
come the shoes, hats, bags, furs, muf- 
flers, caps—everything to complete 
the desired ensemble. Still other 
costumes are rented from the many 
costume companies. 

Make-up must be given careful 
consideration well in advance. Our 
play, dealing with the ancient past, 
necessitates research and experimen- 
tation in coiffeurs, wigs and facial ef- 
fects. Frequently a sculptor makes 
head models from clay of the leading 
characters. On these the hairdresser 
practices, using as much as a mile of 
hair for a single picture. The cosme- 
tician works out the formula for the 
facial application that brings out just 
the right coloring under the lights. 

Are they never to begin the pic- 
ture-making? Surely they are ready 
now. No, not yet. But an increase in 
tension is felt everywhere. The as- 
sistant producer has the property 
department on the run. The “prop” 
boy is gathering a thousand or so 
small articles to be used. Shoe 
strings, fingernails, elephants, a rare 
bird, ants by the quart, an adder, 
chariots, jewelry, weapons, thongs. 
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From 10 to 200 drawings are made for each major production to determine space, 
action and placement of background players. The above is Cedric Gibbons’ sketch 


for the Tybalt-Mercutio duelling scene in Romeo and Juliet. 





On the set the electricians and ty 
painters are stepping all over egg! 
other as each tries to complete his 


share of work. There must be ]i 
for the set and additional lights for 
the photographer; there must jy 
switches easily available. The settj 
a house, gleaming with light an 
painted to resemble brick, tile, may. 
ble, wood, or whatever is needed, stij 
is but a shell. 

Now the set dresser rushes in ang 
takes control. With the director’, 
chart in hand, he places care 
the furniture which the department 
has been gathering for a month from 
studio warehouse, from rental agen. 
cies, from stores and shops, from junk 
yards, and homes. He hangs the 
draperies, lays rugs, adds pictures, 
lamps, vases. and other decorative 
accessories, 


Day by day the production grows. 


under the director, until with a final 





James Melton, the singer, going over the 
script between scenes in the production 
of Sing Me a Love Song. 


check on operations, he issues the call 


for players and technical crews to. 


begin shooting. The assistant director 
works out a schedule for either a 
rainy or a bright day, puts in a call 
for each player to appear at a certain 
time, informs grips, or stage crews, 
sound, electrical, make-up, costume, 
hairdressing, and camera men, omit- 
ting none of the 56 departments 
whose contributions are needed to 
make the picture become a reality. 
One-third of the production is now 
completed. 


At the appointed time they appeat,. 


ready for work. Probably everyone 
has already been making final prep- 
arations of some kind or other for 
two or three hours previously. Now 
with a crew of handy technicians 
ready to make last-minute changes, 
the director takes charge, his ever- 
present assistant director and script- 
girl at his side. She records in short- 
hand every detail of action as it pro- 
ceeds, every detail of costuming, of 


placement of furniture, cameras, etc. 
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Eanvthing which may have to be re- 
ested or used as a point of depar- 
are at some future time. 

To the actors assembled, probably 
yith scripts in hand, the director out- 
jnes the plot of the story briefly and 
indicates the place in the story of 
the scene to be made. It may be the 
jst or first or middle. Too many 
getors enter into the shooting sched- 
yle to make possible shooting of 
genes in chronological order. A brief 
hearsal is held of lines and action 
yith tempo and mood definitely 
designated, and then the actual pic- 
tyre making is ready to start. 

Let's watch production. By very 
gecial permission we are to be ad- 
mitted on the sound stage. We enter 
gm enormous outside entrance, go 
through an equally large inside por- 
ta, closed by thick and _ heavily 
padded doors. Not a sound. Hold up 
aminute. It’s all right. The red light 
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The film editor decides just what and 
how much of each scene shall be shown. 
Editor George Amy of Warner Bros. 


is not on now; the scene is not yet 
being taken. Electricians are hauling 
huge “sunspots” into place. “Baby 
spots,” and overhead “banks” are be- 
ing centered on the players. “Go- 
hoes,” or black shades, are adjusted 
to cut off the glare on the cameras. 
Camera men wheel their heavily en- 
cased cameras, or “blimps,” into 
place; the assistants set them up as 
the director orders. Lens after lens 
is polished and made ready to be 
used at a minute’s notice. One man 
scales a ladder to get an overhead 
shot; another with his camera 
mounted on a traveling dolly rolls 
backward to obtain a longer shot. 
Still another pokes in here and there, 
teady to take a picture with his 
“sill” camera, probably for publicity 
purposes. 

A’man adjusts a microphone at the 
tnd of a long “boom.” Standing in 
front of it, he counts, “One, two, 
three, four.” Testing. Back comes an 
aswering voice, “Okay on the valve 
lest.” The speaker, far up in the cor- 
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Shooting a dance scene in Gold Diggers of 1937 with Joan Blondell and Dick 


Powell the principals, moving under the critical eye of D 
Berkeley sitting in the director’s chair. 


ance Director Busby 
Note the two movable platforms, con- 


nected so that camera and lights remain in the same relative position to the 
dancers as entire apparatus moves about the room. 


ner of the building, in a glass cage, 
sits at the “monitor” or sound mixer. 
He is the coordinator of action and 
sound. 

“Lights! Camera!” calls the direc- 
tor. Into their allotted places in the 
marked-off area move the players. 
The chief action, the dialogue, bits of 
business and re-action of supporting 
players are rehearsed once again 
until the maximum of effect is se- 
cured for both the camera and the 
microphone record as final adjust- 
ments are made. 

Now the director calls, “We’ll take 
it.” More lights appear, the players 
receive a last-minute touching up of 
costume and make up. The camera 
man adjusts his lenses, the floor-man 
swings his microphone into place, 
ready to follow the action. The red 
light flashes! The monitor connects. 
A green light flashes—sound and 
camera are synchronized. The num- 
bered test card is photographed. The 
floor man calls, “Quiet, Up to speed.” 
At last, it is up to the players. They 
go through their scene, probably not 
more than a minute in length. 

“Cut,” calls the director. The first 
of the 400 possible scenes has been 
tried. Suggested corrections are made 
and the scene is shot again. It is 
possible that this same thing may go 
on the whole day, before the director 
is satisfied. It is cheaper to repeat 
the episode now than to attempt to 
return to it later. 

For this scene and most of the 
others, we note that more than one 
camera is being used. The entire 
range of action demands different 
angles and different distances of the 


camera. For when the picture is cut 
and edited, there will need to be long 
shots that record action, as well as 
close-ups that record expression of 
emotion. These varying shots will be 
cut into each other as the picture is 
being assembled. Several viewpoints 
increase range of interest and give 
emphasis to dramatic values in the 
final results. 

A few minutes of rest and relaxa- 
tion, of reviving drooping finery, of 
renewed study on scripts, and again 
the call comes. The “prop” boy 
rushes to the rescue with essentials 
discovered necessary at the last min- 
ute. The various attendants re-make 
the players; the technical crew pre- 
pares for the next scene. Again the 
rehearsal; again the playing over and 
over—and the end of the weary day 
sees only six minutes of the actual 
picture recorded. Two weeks, a 
month, or even two months are 
needed to make the picture. 

Perhaps there is suggested some 
part of the story that demands ex- 
traordinary photographic effects. By 
means of trick camera work, chem- 
ical treatment of film, miniatures, un- 
usual use of lenses, and other clever, 
technical manipulation, “special ef- 
fects” are produced. 

At least a whole day is absorbed 
in recording the singing of the 
choruses, the large groups that form 
the background characters. And 
while the orchestra often is present 
to play the music incidental to the 
action, the real record to be used 
finally is being made between times 
in separate rooms. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Foreword 


ROBABLY the most vexing and 

‘widely discussed question affecting the 
motion pictures as a social institution is 
that popularly known as “censorship.” 
Every one knows that if the produc- 
tion of pictures, like any other industry, 
is left wholly to the tender mercies of 
individual producers competing for profit, 
abuses will creep in: artistic quality will 
be soft-pedalled; violence, crime, and 
other anti-social factors will be played 
up; vulgarity and obscenity will be pushed 
to the limit; children and impressionable 
people will be influenced in unfortunate 
directions; and in general the films will 
cater to the lowest elements of the tre- 
mendous motion picture audience. For 
this reason we have state boards of cen- 
sorship, parents’ reviewing committees, 
the Legion of Decency, internal efforts of 
the film industry to regulate the product, 
and a thousand other unofficial campaigns 
for better pictures. 

The idea of a legally imposed censor- 
ship by the police force of the state is 
foreign to American traditions of free- 
dom and is a straitjacket to creative art. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that 


A Symposium 


filmgoers differ in maturity, intelligence, 
and character, and that what is bad for 
one group of people may not necessarily 
be bad for others. How, then, shall this 
difficult problem be handled? Who shall 
determine what constitutes undesirable 
film material? And how shall some kind 
of standards be enforced without throw- 
ing the baby out with the bath? 

Scholastic asked these questions of a 
number of prominent persons identified 
with the film industry and with the film 
public in various ways, from producers, 
directors, and actors, to educators, social 
workers, and clergymen. Their replies 
indicate widely divergent points of view 
among conscientious citizens. The editors 
present these statements without comment, 
in the hope that the discussion may help 
students, teachers, and all of us to form 
intelligent opinions on how to improve 
motion pictures. 





WILL H. HAYS 


President, Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America 


HERE is no censorship in the self- 

imposed regulations of the motion 
picture industry. Ours is a system of 
self-discipline based on compliance with 
fixed principles of social responsibility 
in the production of screen entertain- 
ment. Those charged with securing such 
compliance are the administrators of a 
code, not the censors of an art or of a 
medium of expression. Responsible pub- 
lic opinion is the guiding force in this 
system. 

On the other hand, political censorship 
is necessarily arbitrary, expressive of 
partisan prejudice and of the narrow 
interests, errors or whims of purely in- 
dividual opinion. Individual or group 
prejudice is the mark of such censor- 
ship. 

Equally important both to the progress 
of the art and the public which supports 
it, is the difference between the destruc- 
tive methods of censorship and the con- 
structive processes of self-regulation. 
Censorship deals with the finished 
product with scissors and paste-pot; self- 
regulation extends its methods from 
script to screen. 

Our processes cover the following steps 
and stages: 

1, Examination and registration of 
titles for pictures in order to avoid ob- 
jectionable titles. 

2. Preliminary survey of the suitabil- 
ity for picture production of plays, books 
or stories. 

3. Story conferences with producers 
when plans for production are first being 
made. 

4. Careful scrutiny of scripts submit- 
ted by producing companies. 

5. Scenario conferences with writers 
and others to effect changes in scripts 
a the standpoint of the Production 

ode. 
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6. Conferences with producers during 
production. 

7. Preview of separate sequences of 
films during the course of production. 

8. Preliminary preview of pictures not 
yet in final form. 

9. Preview of completed pictures. 

10. Deletion of scenes, sequences, dia- 
logue or action, if finished pictures or 
any parts thereof are in violation of the 
Production Code. 

11. Final approval of finished pictures 
complying with Production Code. 


WALTER WANGER 
Leading Independent Producer 


ERE there no censorship, the task 

of making motion pictures would 
be infinitely easier. Despite that fact, 
however, I must admit that I am in favor 
of censorship for the motion picture in- 
dustry—if it is handled in the proper 
manner. 

I do think, however, that the film 
industry should be permitted to do its 
own censoring. When certain scenes or 
lines or dialogue are deleted by state or 
municipal censorship boards, the cutting 
often is done without any regard to 
its effect upon the picture as a whole, 
making the action incoherent. 

On the other hand, if we are permitted 
to do our own censoring, we can elimi- 
nate anything which might prove offen- 
sive without making the picture appear 
jumpy. We can cut the scene so that 
it still will match perfectly with the 
scene that follows. Or, if necessary, 
we can shoot an added scene to assure 
smooth action over the rough spot which 
must be eliminated. 

My personal opinion is that censor- 
ship now is being handled very wisely 
by Joseph I. Breen of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors Association. 
He starts his censorship before a picture 
ever goes inte production. Every script 
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is submitted to him as soon as it 
completed. If he has any fault to 
he does it then, thereby giving US a 
chance to change the script withoy 
injuring our story values in any Way, 
Naturally there are times when we ap 
forced to argue with Mr. Breen aboy 
his decisions. When such situations 
arise, we go ahead and film the scene 
and then let Mr. Breen see it in th 
finished picture. If he still regards it a 
objectionable, we then take it out ang 
either eliminate the sequence entire 
or shoot a new scene to bridge the gap, 

I heartily approve of censorship of this 
nature, as I believe it has been an im. 
portant factor in raising the whok 
standard of motion pictures. And jt 
certainly has increased the popular ap. 
peal of films. 


WILTON A. BARRETT 


Executive Secretary, National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures 


EGAL censorship of motion pictures 

discriminates against a medium of 
human expression; in principle and 
practice it violates the constitutional 
guarantees of free speech and a free 
press. It is political in nature, not so- 
cial. Its deletions and condemnations 
are of small significance. Whether @ 
not objectionable matters exists in films 
the censors are bound to make cuts— 
otherwise, how would they justify their 
jobs. Legal censorship of motion pic- 
tures began in this country in 1907 in 
Chicago. At present it exists in six 
states: Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, New 
York, Maryland, and Virginia. There 
are other local municipal censor bodies. 
Since its establishment in those localities, 
attacks on the moral tone of the screen 
have continued. Because the censor 
cannot meet the opinions and standards 
of so varied a people as ourselves, the 
actions of different censor boards differ, 
often whimsically and absurdly, on the 
same film, but never with concern for, 
and often to the detriment of, the cul- 
tural and artistic, and therefore social, 
values of the screen. Why, then, have 
legal censorship? 

As to the question who in the last 
analysis should determine what consti- 
tutes undesirable film material, a state 
of all-wisdom would have to be attained 
by the person or persons undertaking 
the job. Regulation of the material and 
tone of the screen by the industry itself 
—somewhat analogous to the editorial 
blue pencil of press and other printed 
matter—when considering the entertain- 
ment needs and ethical values of the en- 
tire American. people, can help to 
force the screen’s desirable development. 
At the base, however, of wise regulation 
of the medium is, experience teaches, 
the education of public taste through the 
proven principle, initiated in 1916 by 
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r e Safeguarded? 


Leaders in the Film World 


tion and classification of films and the 
dissemination of such impartial informa- 
tio concerning them as permits the 
public, on an increasingly free and in- 
telligent basis, to establish its preferences 
at the motion picture theatre. 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


Well-known Screen Actor 


T HAS always seemed to me that 
charity and censorship have at least 
one thing in common. Both should 
begin at home. I imagine that if we 
sat down together some time, you would 
find that even I have many scruples and 
perhaps some of the rigid moral ideas 
with which I was brought up. Yet, 
while I feel that a certain amount of 
moral discipline may be necessary, I 
believe that such discipline should be 
exercised in the community itself, rather 
than be forced on it from the outside. 
I can truthfully say that I cannot see 
anything to get panicky about insofar 
as immorality in the motion picture is 
concerned. After all, we are not born 
Pollyannas-—and who would want to be? 
If we cannot look at life from all angles, 
and recognize that there is just a little bit 
of the devil in all of us, how are we 
to judge our neighbors and ourselves? 
Surely censorship cannot make us more 
understanding, nor even improve upon 
nature. And I speak not only from the 
point of view of an actor but also as 
the father of a young child, which is apt 
to make one a little touchy on such 
matters in spite of oneself. 

I am often asked: “What sort of 
picture do you prefer to play in?” And 
my answer invariably is: “Any good 
story that will keep an audience inter- 
ested and justify their remaining in the 
theatre for two hours.” And as for types 
of characters I like to play, my answer 
is; any human, honest character. All 
Iam really interested in is the humanity 
of a character and in making audiences 
see why that character is as he is, and 
does what he does. 

I can explain this better, perhaps, 
by giving an example. I had no first- 
hand knowledge of the type of character 
I portrayed in Little Caesar. But I was 
interested in the Little Caesar that is 
in every human being, just as, if I 
were called upon to play Hamlet, I 
would not try to show the Prince of 
Denmark, but rather the Hamlet that 
is in every human being. 

I cannot believe, and I do not think 
any intelligent person really does, that 
Hollywood goes out of its way to achieve 
bad taste or to act as a corrupting in- 
fluence. I still cherish the faith that 
there is something fine and good and 
idealistic in human nature that tran- 
Stends any boards or movements, and 
that what we must ‘strive to preserve, 
at all costs, is our sense of humor, our 
Sense of proportion—in short, our com- 
Mon sense. 


ARCHBISHOP JOHN T. 
MeNICHOLAS, O. P. 


Chairman, Motion Picture Committee of 
Roman Catholic Bishops 


HE latest Encyclical* of Pope Pius 

XI on Motion Pictures, is an evidence 
of the Holy Father’s world vision and 
his unceasing solicitude for souls. 

In November, 1933, eighty Bishops met 
in Washington in their Annual Confer- 
ence. An Episcopal Committee was ap- 
pointed to study the practical measures 
to be taken in order to correct at their 
source the evils of the cinema. . . . The 
Legion of Decency was founded, with 
results that were most gratifying. 

It cannot be denied that the producers 
have made pictures of a higher moral 
quality owing to the activity of the 
Legion of Decency and cooperation of 
many other groups. Reports show that 
unfortunately some pictures have been 
produced and shown which have fallen 
below the standards that decency de- 
mands. The decision of the American 
Bishops to make the Legion of Decency 
a permanent organization is now con- 
firmed by Pontifical prescription. 

Public opinion, if governed by good 
sense and relentless in its opposition to 
the evil motion picture, has many ad- 
vantages over censorship that may be 
politically controlled or corrupted or may 
become utterly indifferent to the common 
weal. 





* The Pope’s Encyclical, issued July 2, 
1936, warmly praised the work of the 
Legion of Decency in America and gave 
approval to its methods as follows: 

“From time to time Bishops will do 
well to recall to the motion picture in- 
dustry that ... they as Bishops are un- 
der cbligation to interest themselves in 
every form of decent and healthy recrea- 
tion because they are responsible before 
God for the moral welfare of their 
people. ... 

“Above all, all pastors of souls will 
undertake to obtain each year from their 
people a pledge similar to the one al- 
ready alluded to which was given by 
their American brothers, in which they 
promised to stay away from motion pic- 
ture plays which were offensive to truth 
and Christian morality. 

“The fulfillment of this pledge supposes 
that the people will be made clearly 
aware of which films are permitted to all, 
which are permitted with reservations, 
and which are harmful or positively bad. 
This requires prompt, regular and fre- 
quent publication of classified lists of 
motion picture plays so as to make the 
information ready accessible to all. 

“Therefore, it will be necessary that in 
each country the Bishops set up a per- 
manent national reviewing office in order 
to be able to promote good motion pic- 
tures, classify others, and bring this 
judgment to the knowledge of the priests 
and the Faithful.” 





CECIL B. DeMiILLE 
Prominent Director and Producer 
of Paramount Pictures 


FEEL that the problem of censorship 

is a very vexing one -and that a 
great deal of preparation and thought 
would be required to express myself 
fully. Briefly, the ideal censorship 
method is something to which we aspire 
but which we have not yet perfected. 
Under present conditions the best thing 
we have is the Breen censorship. It is the 
most intelligent, though the strictest. 
Children must, of course, be protected 
against the possible bad influence of 
some films, but eliminating from films 
everything not ideally suited to the en- 
tertainment of children is like insisting 
that adults read nothing but children’s 
books. The most injurious and unjust 
phase of censorship, and the greatest 
obstacle to the progress and development 
of films, is the practice of having various 
boards in each state eliminate different 
things from the pictures that come 
through. If we must have political cen- 
sorship at all, reasonable standards that 
obtain in all states must be established. 


MORRIS ERNST 


Attorney; Author of Censored 


OTION-picture censorship is en- 

tirely un-American. It is the only 
pre-censorship in this land. In six 
dominant states government officials 
look over millions of miles of film a 
year to determine what they think is 
a fitting diet for the rest of us. If it 
corrupts us, why doesn’t it corrupt these 
censors? 

The continued existence of this shock- 
ing pre-censorship is due entirely to 
the lack of courage on the part of the 
leading motion picture producers in 
Hollywood. They prefer to wheedle or 
legally bribe or cajole the censors into 
allowing five feet of a kiss instead of 
three. If they ever have the wisdom 
to fight the censor in any case, they 
will come out just as victorious as the 
book publishers who, through a per- 
sistent battle against the Vice Society, 
have really liberated the press of the 
land. If the motion picture pre-censor- 
ship continues at its present pace it will 
no doubt encourage an expansion of the 
already forbidding censorship practice 
at the microphones of broadcasting sta- 
tions. It must be borne in mind that for 
the first hundred years of this nation 
we had no censorship even of the mails. 
When the Supreme Court permitted pre- 
censorship of the movies it dealt a ter- 
rible blow to our civil bill of rights. 


ALBERT BENHAM 


Director, Moving Picture Department, 
National Council for Prevention 
of War, Washington, D. C. 


ENSORSHIP is contrary to our form 
of government. In a democracy re- 


sponsibility rests with the people. 

Thus, the responsibility for the high 
or low standard of motion pictures is 
primarily with the movie-going public. 
The measure of support from the people 
at the box-office determines the type of 

(Concluded on 


page 24) 
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It All Depends on the Director 


Here Are a Few Who Have Made Their Marks 


The director is the most important single individual in the movie 
industry—not the star nor the man who writes the scenario. It is the 
director who is responsible for the success or failure of a picture— 
even when a story is bad or a play miscast it is up to the director 
to make the most of it by skillful handling. He is the man who supplies 


the feeling of the picture by his interpretation of the story. 


He is 


responsible for the tempo of the picture; for a light touch where it 
is needed, for emphasis and general style. Often distinguished from 
his fellow-workers on the lot as the man with the megaphone, he is 
equally marked by his finished work on the’ screen as the man with 


the imagination. 


Of the many directors in Hollywood, ace directors are rare. Some- 
times a director swings into fame with one picture, and then stops. 
The ace director is no flash-in-the-pan; and while he may occasionally 
turn out a picture which is below his general standard, as any artist 
is likely to do, his work even then will contain evidence of his excep- 
tional imagination and grasp of the opportunities the story affords. 


by stars and extras alike, was 

christened Sean O’Fienna at birth 
by his Irish parents, in Portland, Maine. 
When his brother Francis made a suc- 
cess in Hollywood, the whole Ford fam- 
ily came West. Forthwith movies» be- 
came a family business. By the time 
John was nineteen, he had directed ap- 
proximately fifty pictures, mostly for 
Universal. Since 1919 he has been affil- 
iated with Fox for the most part, al- 
though he is best known for his crea- 
tive work in the prize-winning Radio 
picture, The Informer. 

He has just completed a similar pic- 
ture, The Plough and the Stars, for the 
same company. Mr. Ford is noted for 
his understanding of photographic ef- 
fects, having shot all of his champion 
film in fog and heavy shadows, in har- 
mony with the mood of the story. He 
works with a quick, sure touch, requir- 
ing seldom more than two “takes” of 
any scene. His films include The Iron 
Horse, The Lost Patrol, The Prisoner of 
Shark Island, and Mary of Scotland. 
Broad-shouldered, light-haired, six feet 
tall, nearly two hundred pounds in 
weight he is a splendid athlete, an ar- 
dent: golfer and yachtsman. For all his 
fine work, he is without conceit, and is 


J OHN FORD, commonly called “Jack” 


WILLIAM DIETERLE 


proudest of being father to a boy and a 
girl in high school. One of his funny 
little mannerisms is that he chews up 
and shreds handkerchief after handker- 
chief in directing, but he keeps his tem- 
per under control. 


The shyest and most reserved and 
courtly of the leading directors is Wil- 
liam Dieterle. He sprang into American 
fame as co-director of the screen pro- 
duction of Midsummer Night’s Dream 
with Max Reinhardt. He has since made 
the highly successful The Story of Louis 
Pasteur, Dr. Socrates, and The White 
Angel. Beethoven, with Charles Laugh- 
ton, will be his next. Mr. Dieterle, cor- 
rect in every sartorial detail (he even 
wears gloves while he directs), takes his 
work with extreme seriousness. He was 
trained in Germany as an actor and for 
a number of years was under contract to 
Max Reinhardt for repertory ‘work. 
But the lure of motion pictures was too 
strong and in spite of incurring Rein- 
hardt’s wrath, Dieterle broke his con- 
tract and joined U.F.A., the foremost 
film producing organization at the time 
in Europe. He went to work with a 
will and studied not only screen acting 
but camera and editing as well. He 
carefully watched the work of the great 


RICHARD BOLESLAWSKI 


directors, and was prepared when 
offered a job to direct German adapta. 
tions of Hollywood pictures. But he was 
not content until he arrived in Holly. 
wood. Not long after his arrival, Rein. 
hardt also came. A truce was made and 
the two men worked in harmony to. 
gether on the Shakespearean production, 
The most remarkable part of Dieterle’s 
direction in this picture is that although 
he had to interpret Max Reinhardt’s Ger. 
man ideas into English for the thousand 
or more persons who helped make the 
production, only 700 feet of film were 
discarded as bad. He believes in work- 
ing out a picture in logical order, 
methodically taking each scene as it 
comes in the continuity, and cutting in 
with various shots of different cameras, 


It was through his-careful training in 
the Moscow Art Theatre, as well as his 
varied experience as a_ lieutenant of 
lancers in the Russian army during the 
World ‘War and as a cameraman in the 
Bolshevik-Polish war, that Richard 
Boleslawski learned how to get people 
to work happily together. “Mr. Boley,” 
as the big, burly bear is affectionately 
called, believes in discipline, not for 
others but for himself. He never raises 
his voice, never gets excited, never in- 
dulges in a display of temperament. When 
things go wrong and an explosion seems 
inevitable, he becomes even more calm 
and quiet. He likes to film stories with 
emotional appeal and spiritual values, 
He works for sincerity of interpretation, 
not just good acting; for suitable blend- 
ing of dialogue into the action of the 
story. He likes settings that keep them- 
selves in the background and do not 
distract from the story. He avoids 
spectacles and elaborate display, for so 
thoroughly is he familiar with dramatic 
art and photographic skill that these are 
the qualities he counts upon for cine- 
matic excellence. His books Way of a 


Lancer, Lances Down, and Acting—Siz 
Lessons reveal the real man. Among his 
best known pictures are Rasputin and the 
Empress, Clive of India, Les Miserables, 
Metropolitan, and his latest is the color 





CECIL B. DeMILLE 
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“feature Garden of Allah. This 
'G.M. contract director is 
in constant demand both on 
his home lot and for major 
productions on loan. He has 
a beautiful wife and two- 
year-old son, but keeps his 
home life in the background. 
His hobbies are collecting 
pipes and doing art metal 
work. 


The most picturesque figure 
in the picture world is Cecil 
B. DeMille, independent pro- 
ducer-director, affiliated with 
Paramount. Clothed in put- 
tees, a silk sport shirt and 
cap turned backwards, he puts on a 
showman’s act through his megaphone 
as he directs. Since 1913 when he en- 
tered the motion picture field with Lasky 
and’ Goldwyn, Mr. DeMille has made 
61 pictures. They include Joan, the Wo- 
man with Geraldine Farrar, The Ten 
Commandments, King of Kings, The Sign 
of the Cross—all still being shown— 
Cleopatra, and The Crusades. His latest 
is The Plainsman, a story of American 
frontier days. Mr. DeMille has not only 
made many films for which he has re- 
ceived international honors, but has de- 
veloped many stars. He is a master of 
spectacles with their pomp and display; 
he engineers a- production from start to 
fnish with efficiency and zest; and he 
especially delights in mob scenes. This 
important person in the film world has 
four grown children. 


Another of the  producer-director 
group, also at Paramount, is King Vidor, 
a lover of realism and an interpreter of 
human values. Mr. Vidor is a Texan by 
birth, with a Texan’s easy smile and a 
sense of humor. At the end of his school 
days, he deliberately chose motion pic- 
tures as his vocation. Working on a 
shoe-string this now wealthy man made 
three short films in Houston, which he 
took to New York and sold. This suc- 
cess led to other films of semi-dramatic 
and semi-commercial nature, also suc- 
cessful. By then he knew for sure that 
he was in the right line of work, and in 
a second-hand Ford he and his wife 
made their way to Hollywood where he 
started as a story-writer- and script- 
clerk. Before long he became a director 
of silent pictures and he has been di- 
recting ever since. His pictures (nearly 
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GEORGE CUKOR 


all of which treat of some social prob- 
lem) have received many awards, both 
in America and in Europe. He believes 
that the screen has a place as valuable 
as that of the magazine and the radio 
in shaping public opinion and in inter- 
preting events in terms of their effects 
upon human living. Of his various suc- 
cessful pictures the most outstanding 
are The Big Parade, Street Scene, The 
Champ, Our Daily Bread, So Red the 
Rose, and Texas Rangers. He is inter- 
ested primarily in people and is a lover 
of dogs. He keenly enjoys tennis, 
yachting, modern music and modern art. 


Like the other bachelor director, 
Mamoulian, George Cukor has won suc- 
cess as a director on the stage as well 
as on the screen. All the way through 
school he dreamed of becoming a stage 
director. By answering a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, he surprised himself by 
winning a position as assistant stage 
manager of a Chicago company. His 
rise was rapid. He returned to his home 
town of New York as a full-fledged 
director. He became interested in the 
screen through his innovation of using 
Hollywood stars in trying out new plays 
in summer stock companies. He left for 
Hollywood in 1929, worked first as as- 
sistant director in charge of dialogue, 
and has become a star director in this 
brief period. To his credit are,the fol- 
lowing outstanding successes, Dinner at 
Eight, Little Women, David Copperfield 
and now Romeo and Juliet. Currently 
he is directing Greta Garbo in Camille. 
He is recognized as a director of finished 
performance. To this end, he rehearses 
tirelessly with great patience and intui- 
tion. He is noted for getting the maxi- 
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FRANK LLOYD 









FRANK CAPRA 


mum out of dialogue (his players say 
that they learn as much as a drama 
school could teach, under his direction). 
He loves to direct—better than anything 
in the world. His pictures reflect his care, 
his joy in artistic excellence. Camera- 
men like to work with him because he 
suggests, but never “bosses.” He swims 
for exercise, and goes to the theater for 
relaxation. 


Frank Lloyd, now at Paramount, was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, and _ still 
speaks with a bit of burr on his tongue. 
He entered the motion picture world a 
quarter of a century ago as a writer. 
His previous experience as an actor 
proved an asset and he soon undertook 
direction of one-reel films for Univer- 
sal Pictures. He became, through years 
of working with silent pictures, a mas- 
ter of direction of effective pantomime 
and facial expression, and experience 
that made him an immediate success 
when he assumed direction of feature- 
length movies. In 1922 Oliver Twist and 
in 1924 The Sea Hawk put him at the 
top. He is the only three-time winner 
of the Motion Picture Academy Award. 
Divine Lady in 1928-9, Cavalcade in 
1932-3, Berkeley Square in 1933-4, Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty in 1935-6, and Un- 
der Two Flags in 1936 prove his versa- 
tility. His present assignment is the 
witch craft picture Maid of Salem. He 
knows how to give the “dramatic punch” 
to his plots and to provide strong con- 
trasts in characterization. But he is 
noted most for his well-balanced pro- 
ductions. Mr. Lloyd is a slow spoken, 
well poised individual, who takes his 
success seriously in that he works con- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Triumphant President Plans 
New Deal Future 


Digging out of the landslide of ballots 
which swept President Roosevelt and 
Vice-President John N. Garner into 
office for another four years, election 
officials now offer the following figures 
on the record-breaking 1936 contest. 

With final returns still coming in, the 
President’s lead over Governor Landon 
hit 10,000,000 (26,000,000 to 16,000,000) 
and the total vote neared the 45,- 
000,000 mark—an all-time record. 
Sweeping aside predictions that 
*they would lose seats in Congress, 
the New Dealers increased their 
membership in the Senate from 
70 to 75, while the Republicans 
dropped from 23 to 17. In the 
House the Democrats increased 
their membership from 321 to 334, 
and the Republicans dropped from 
104 to 89. Twenty-six states 
elected Democratic Governors. The 
Republicans won only _ three 
Governorships—in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and South Dakota. 

Answering Governor Landon’s 
telegram of congratulations, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt replied, “I am con- 
fident that all of us Americans 
will now pull together... .” The 
opposition newspapers declared 
the overwhelming vote was one of 
confidence in the President and 
was not an approval of the many 
New Deal experiments which have 
angered big business. Other writ- 
ers believed the President hopes 
to fortify the New Deal by changing cer- 
tain parts of its program rather than 
make any surprising moves. 

The President has pledged a grad- 
ually balanced budget, not by increased 
taxes but from increased income re- 
ceived by business recovery. Some tax 
revision is considered. The American 
Federation of Labor wants Congress to 
approve certain objects of the NRA. It 
demands shorter hours of work, higher 
pay, and Federal regulation of industry. 
If the Supreme Court rules the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act unconstitutional, 
(Schol., Nov. 14.) the President may be 
pressed to seek a Constitutional amend- 
ment giving Congress more power to 
pass laws for the “general welfare.” 

Many emergency powers given the 
President in 1933-1934, as weapons to 
fight the depression, will expire in 1937 
if Congress does not reaffirm them. 
Some important ones are: 1. The power 
to regulate the value of the dollar ex- 
pires January 30. 2. The C.C.C. camps, 
March 3. 3. Authority to collect taxes 
on radios, gasoline, firearms, automobiles, 
etc, June 30. 4. Authority to make 
reciprocal trade agreements, June 12. 
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N. Y. City Voters Back 
Charter and “P.R.” 


While the nation’s voters were return- 
ing President Roosevelt’s New Deal to 
office for another four years, New York 
City residents voted to give themselves 
a New Deal in local government. They 
approved the proposed new charter, re- 
forming the City’s governmental ma- 

Ps 








NOT IN THAT OLD RATTLETRAP 


chinery, and accepted the plan to elect 
members of the new City Council by 
proportional representation. The elec- 
tion next fall will begin this New Deal. 
The Mayor, Borough Presidents, Con- 
troller, and president of the new City 
Council will be chosen by plurality vote 
as at present. Members of the new 
Council will be named by “P.R.” When 
the Mayor is sworn in on January l, 
1938, the governmental housecleaning 
in our biggest city will really start. 
The Mayor will appoint a city treas- 
urer to share the duties of the controller. 
He will appoint six citizens to serve, 
with the chief engineer of the Board 
of Estimate as the new City Planning 
Commission, which will advise the Board 
of Estimate on public improvements 
and the city’s business affairs. The 
Board of Estimate, composed of the 
Mayor, Controller, and Borough Presi- 
dents, usually has been too busy to 
make careful plans, and this new set- 
up is expected to eliminate much waste. 
The Mayor will name a commissioner 
of housing and buildings to take over 
the duties of borough building depart- 
ments, hitherto poorly administered. 
The unwieldy Board of Aldermen, rid- 
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Rirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 






den by politics, will be replaced by th 
City Council, which will pass all ¢ity 
ordinances. Other important changes 
are provided in the charter reform com. 
mission’s plan of government, presented 
last August by Judge Thomas D. Thach. 
er, its head. The Democratic Ta 

Hall machine tried to block the charter 
vote by court action, but this thigye 
failed. The old 400,000-word charter, 
passed in 1901 and patched up frequent. 
ly, was called a “wilderness for citizens 


and a jungle for politicians.” The new 
charter contains 100,000 words and 
) is much simpler. 


Tammany Hall strongly opposed 
the adoption of proportional rep. 
resentation for the election of the 
City Council. Many leaders praised 
“P.R.” and pointed out that it 
had given Cincinnati good govern. 
ment after years of corruption and 
graft. Just what is proportiong 
representation? It seeks to give 
each political party, and each 
group within a party, a number 
of members on the City Council 
in proportion to the vote each 
casts. Last year Tammany polled 
66 per cent of the votes, and got 
95 per cent of the Aldermanic 
seats. Republicans with 26 per 
cent got 5 per cent of the seats on 


the Board of Aldermen. How are 
candidates nominated? “PR” 
abolishes the primary election, 


which nominates candidates, A 
petition, signed by a reasonable 
number of voters, serves to nomi- 
nate a candidate. How does “PR” 
prevent a voter from wasting his 
vote? A voter might favor candidate A 
but knows he won’t get elected. Further- 
more, he fears that B, whom he opposes, 
might win if enough votes were split 
among all the candidates. This may 
cause him to vote for C, whom he dis- 
likes but prefers to B. “P.R.” in New 
York City will provide one Councilman 
for each 75,000 votes cast in each 
borough, plus an extra member for an 
additional 50,000 or more. A voter can 
vote for as many candidates for one 
post as are listed on the _ballot—he 
merely indicates which is his first, sec- 


ond, third, etc., choices. When candidate - 


A gets 75,000 first choice votes, he is 
elected. If he gets an additional 15,00 
votes they go to the second, third, or 
fourth choice candidates. If the voter's 
second choice candidate had but a few 
first choice votes, he could not win, but 
if the third choice candidate needed but 
a few votes for election, these ballots 
would elect him. In this way, the 
voter’s ballot is not wasted, and all his 
choices get a chance. The minority 
parties have a chance to elect candidates 
in proportion to the vote they poll in the 
election. “P.R.” will be discussed more 
‘fully later this year. 
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CARL SANDBURG 


Johnson, and August Johnson 

of a railroad gang in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, got their pay envelopes 
mixed too often. August Johnson 
working in the railroad’s blacksmith 
shop, a Swedish immigrant with only 
afew months schooling, had his name 
changed to Sandburg. Thus his son, 
born in Galesburg, 1878, came to be 
named Carl Sandburg. 

The boy drove a milk wagon; he 
swept the floor of a local barber shop; 
he helped to shift painted trees and 
streets on the stage of a cheap 
theatre; later he drove trucks of 
bricks. He seldom got to school but 
after four years of such odd jobs, he 
seemed to think that he had grad- 
uated from something, for he “went 
west” catching rides on freight trains. 
He was then seventeen. 

In Kansas, wheatfields needed to be 
harvested; hotel dishes had to be 
washed; so Carl Sandburg found 
work. When newspapers began pub- 
lishing sketches of Uncle Sam saving 
the Cubans from the oppression of 
Spain, Sandburg, like many boys who 
lived by doing odd-jobs, enlisted for 
the Spanish-American war. During 
his eight months service in Puerto 
Rico, he met a boy who persuaded 
him to enter Lombard College in his 
home town. 

While working his way through 
college, he began to write poetry, and 
in 1906, he privately printed a small 
pamphlet of unnoticed poems. After 
college, he had such “white-collar” 
jobs as: secretary to the mayor of 
Milwaukee, newspaper man in Chi- 
cago, war-correspondent in Norway 
and Sweden for a news association. 
He was thirty-six before he began to 


ee JOHNSON, August 





win any fame as a poet. Since shortly 
after the publication of Chicago 
Poems (1916) and Corn Huskers 


(1918) Sandburg has been on the 
staff of the Chicago Daily News. 
Some of his other books are Selected 
Poems and Goodmorning America. 
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For twenty years now, Sandburg 
has been a foremost poet of this 
country. In his work he uses the 
words of any street full of people, 
their jokes, their phrases: “The cock- 
roach is always wrong when it ar- 
gues with a chicken,” and “The oldest 
man who ever lived died at last.” He 
mingles old sayings with lyric pas- 
sages of his own creation: “The 
Illinois corn leaves spoken to in high 
winds run in sea waves of sun silver.” 
He orders his so-called free verse 
into a form built upon repetition of 
words and phrases. (This is easily 
observed in the quoted poem.) 

Sandburg is widely known as a 
lecturer and reader of his own work. 
Harry Hansen describes him thus: 
“When Carl Sandburg talks to you 
he seems to have a bit of a stoop, to 
lean forward as he speaks; but before 
an audience he stands erect and 
seems to be much taller than he is. 
His long grayish hair, which he parts 
on the right side, falls forward over 
his forehead. After he speaks you 
forget about his looks—his voice is a 
rich, deep monotone, and he draws 
out his words slowly, which heightens 
the effect of his reading.” 

Because of his knowing and pro- 
found tenderness for the great masses 
of people “having nothing to lose, 
having nothing to take care of” ex- 
cept their “great bundle of grief,” 
Sandburg has often been called the 
laureate of the people. In his recent 
book, The People, Yes, Sandburg 
makes more clear just who it was 
Lincoln referred to when he said “of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” These poems—dedicated to 
contributors dead and_living—are 
alive with generations on generations 
of millions of people, toilers, sufferers, 
riff-raff, cheats, and honest men not 
to be bought, a baby asking: Papa, 
what is the moon supposed to adver- 
tise? The poet sees them being 


« swindled through age after age from 


days of ancient superstitions to these 
of modern false advertising. He sees 
the people going powerfully on their 
way, wondering “where to now? 
what next?” and he says: 
Man is a long time coming. 
Man will yet win. 
Brother may yet line up with brother. 
“The people is Everyman,” says 
Carl Sandburg, and every man dies 
alone. Every man can see that time 
when his room “is like a public hall” 
because it belongs to no one in par- 
ticular; when his face “is like a look- 


ing glass,” because any man who 
looks there can see the likeness of 
his own face (meaning death). One 
theme of the following poem is the 
loneliness of a man dying. The rela- 
tion of the second stanza to the poem 
may be sensed by remembering how 
we speak of the dead as having 
“crossed over.” The third stanza re- 
turns to the loneliness, the protest, 
the groping for. The gold and silver 
of spade and chain seem ineffectually 
pretty when set beside that hard: 
“The coffin lid will screw me down.” 


From “The People, Yes”’ 


On Lang Syne Plantation they had a 
prayer: é 
“When we rise in the morning 
to see the sun plowing his furrow across 
the elements, 
we are thankful. 
For the rising of the east moon we have 
seen tonight 
And for the setting of the west moon 
we shall see, 
we are thankful. 
And O Lord— 
When my room is like a public hall, 
when my face is like a looking glass, 
when my teeth shut against a silence, 
mother do me no good then, 
father do me no good then, 
sister, brother, friend, do me no good 
then. 
Help us to know— 
when our hands rest from the plow 
handle and lie still— 
when we are like hills gone down in 
darkness— 
when our nostrils are empty of breath— 
then let us know when we trust in 
Thee— 
Thou art a crutch to the lame, 
a mother to the motherless, 
a father to the fatherless, 
a strong arm to the widow, 
a shade from the heat, 
a bridge over deep water.” 


The little lake with the long name in 
Massachusetts is called: 

Chaugh Jog a Gog Maugh Chaugh a Gog 
Chaugh Buna 

Guncha Maugh wherein the red men in- 
tended: We own to 

the middle of the lake on this side, you 
own to the middle 

of the lake on the other side, and both 
of us own the middle. 


Oh angel, oh angel 
I don’t want to be buried in the storm. 
Who’s going to close these dying 
eyes? 
Dig my grave with a golden spade. 
Lower me down with a silver chain. 
The coffin lid will screw me down. 
I don’t want to be buried in the storm. 
Who’s going to close these dying 
eyes? 
Oh angel, oh angel. 
—DOROTHY EMERSON 


The excerpts above are reprinted from 
The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg, 
copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc. 
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Mussolini Preaches 
Peace—and War 


Benito Mussolini, Italian Dictator, has 
held out his hand in a gesture of friend- 
ship to the rest of the world. But an 
examination of this hand shows that the 
Dictator is wearing brass knuckles. 
Speaking to 100,000 cheering followers 
at Milan, Mussolini said peace with all 
nations remained his watchword, but 
it is a peace which must be sought by 
increased military power. The League 
of Nations’ effort to unite all nations in 
an organization to preserve peace in 
the world is dead and The League 
should be buried, roared Il Duce. Its 
efforts to get nations to disarm also was 
denounced violently. 

Mussolini said the Mediterranean Sea, 
Britain’s “life-line” to her possessions 
in India, was also the “life” of Italy, and 
his nation would oppose with arms any 
attempt to check Italian power in this 
waterway to her newly conquered Em- 
pire in Ethiopia. He insisted that Italy 
and Britain could be friends if Britain 
would recognize Italy’s power in the 
Mediterranean and her conquest of 
Ethiopia. The Dictator’s demand for a 
“rapid and complete” Italo-British un- 
derstanding met opposition in Britain 
and his sharp words about the League of 
Nations also annoyed the British. Many 
British leaders are beginning to feel that 
a strong League, which can rally all 
nations against a war maker, may be 
the best peace insurance. Britain has 
taken steps to increase her forces in the 
Mediterranean islands of Malta and 
Cyprus. 

Italy’s Dictator also took a slap at 
France during his speech. He said 
Franco-Italian relations had become 
colder since Premier Blum had refused 
to recognize Italy’s conquest in Ethiopia 
by addressing King Victor Emanuel as 
Emperor of Ethiopia. This coolness 
reached zero temperatures after Italians 
were attacked in France by anti-Fascist 
demonstrators. The French are acting 
swiftly to prevent similar outbreaks. 
But since France backed the League of 
Nations’ efforts to check Italy’s conquest 
of Ethiopia she is likely to be slow 
about recognizing Mussolini’s claim to 
the African kingdom. 

Other nations took notice of Il Duce’s 
Milan speech. His declaration that Ger- 
many and Italy would cooperate against 
communism (Schol. Nov. 14.) angered 
Russia. Italy and Germany hint at 
future attacks on Russia and they hope 
to separate her from France and Britain. 
Mussolini then remarked that Germany 
and Italy were working together in 
Austria, and that Hungary also would 
receive Italo-German aid. Since Austria 
and Hungary hope to regain territory 
they lost from Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Rumania during the World 
War, these declarations worried the 
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IL DUCE TELLS THE WORLD 


Little Entente nations. They also 
weakened Mussolini’s attempts to reach 
an agreement with Yugoslavia. This 
nation has one of the strongest and best 
‘trained armies in Europe. It has been 
pro-French and strongly anti-Italian, 
and Mussolini has attempted to win its 
cooperation. But his friendly words 
about Austria and Hungary won’t help 
matters. 


Powers Fear Death 
From the Sky 


“Wings over Europe” is a title greatly 
over-used these days, but it vividly 
describes the military situation on that 
Continent. Should the long-feared “next 
World “War” begin tomorrow the five 
great military powers could send aloft 
air fleets numbering over 17,900 planes. 
Here is the estimated strength—and it’s 
growing daily: 


LI tis (Sana Red nos nants 4,500 
Ean ee me 4,000 
ME Sa aed aa ka wiaie'etcin eee 3,600 
ME a Siapa wid sinisd.nae-aecle eae 3,000 
IIE so occ cicumensionesiog 2,800 


More than nine billion dollars was 
spent last year in all countries on arma- 
ments. And the pace is speeding up. 
Germany’s air force expansion has been 
answered by France and Britain. For 
the year 1936-37 the United States will 
spend. $905,000,000. No country except 
Germany is expected to spend more than 
that. Remarks the N. Y. Times: “A 
reckless and desperate nation with con- 






fidence in its own striking power may he 
tempted to launch the first blow with. 
out warning . . . hoping that an ovg. 
whelming air assault would break the 
spirit of the attacked and bring quig 
victory. . . . It is this terrifying fear ¢ 
a surprise attack from the air that is 
driving the nations to speed up the 
aerial preparations.” 

To speed her program Britain inquired 
if American manufacturers could handle 
orders for planes. Most of our factories 
were busy with our own orders but sey. 
eral orders will be placed here. This moy 
also served to make British automobile 
manufacturers come to terms with the 
British government. The Government 
wanted them, particularly the leading 
automobile manufacturer, Lord Nouf. 
field, to modernize equipment and make 
more airplane engines. Lord Nuffield 
refused until the British decision to buy 
planes in America helped change hig 
mind. His decision swung others into 
line. 

In contrast to the French moves to 
have the government take over arms 
manufacture (Schol. Nov. 7) the Brit- 
ish Royal Commission, which recently 
investigated arms makers, opposed 
nationalization but recommended a limit 
on profits during peace time and goy- 
ernment control during a war. Sir John 
Eldon Bankes, the 81-year-old head of 
this Commission, is himself a_ share- 
holder in Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., a company which makes explosives 
and poison gas. Correspondent John 
Gunther explains that this fact was 
hushed up by the British press. 


British Laborites Suffer 
Election Setback 


Elections for the control of 372 cities 
and “boroughs” in England and Wales 
have resulted in a severe setback for the 
British Labor Party. The British 
borough (town or city areas) elections 
are an annual event affecting the politi- 
cal lineups of the governing councils of 
the chief English and Welsh cities other 
than London. London elects its rul- 
ing body (the London County Coun- 
cil) in the spring of every third year. 
Borough elections are important be- 
cause they usually show which party 
stands to gain in the next elections 
to Parliament. One-third of the mem- 
bers of each borough council are elected 
annually. A complete change in mem- 
bership thus takes three years to com- 
plete, 

The Labor Party lost more than % 
seats in these councils while the Con 
servatives and Independents won 24 
However, many Independents usually 
support the Labor Party. Fear of wa 
and the Conservatives’ strong stand for 
rearmament are said to have hurt Labor's 
drive for reforms. The scattering of pop- 
ulations by slum clearance also 
Labor many votes in certain areas. 
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3E “MOVIE WISE” 


IMPLY because most of the gossip 

columns and movie magazines talk 
about nothing but what Shirley Temple 
sats for breakfast and why Harpo Marx 
n't stand unopened letters, don’t im- 
agine that there aren’t hundreds of serious 
gticles about the picture business. It is 
no trick at all to rattle off half a dozen 
which have appeared in recent months. 
First and foremost, Gilbert Seldes, who 
dotes on popular arts like handies’ and 
bird-imitations, supplements his famous 
history of the movies with a piece in a 
recent (Oct. 17) Saturday Review of 
Literature called “The Vandals of Holly- 
wood.” The article explains something 
most of us have wondered about at one 
time or another—why a good movie 
cannot be faithful to the original book 
or play from which it is taken. Mr. 
Seldes argues that this is so “because 
the essence of the movie, in spite of 
the use of dialogue, is movement; and 
the essential element in the originals 





is the word, to which the theater adds 
action, which is something different from 
movement.” See also Mr. Seldes on “Bing 
Crosby, Marcel Proust and Others” in 
the October Scribner’s; and in the Oc- 
tober Atlantic in the piece “Quicksands 
of the Movies.” 


SCREEN NARCISSUS 


Ruth Suckow thinks that in our movie 
stars we are building up a present day 
mythology—that in these gods and god- 
desses we see ourselves as we'd like 
to be—given the chance. Whether or 
not you agree that Clark Gable is the 
man you'd like to be or the beau you 
wish you had, read Miss Suckow’s argu- 
ment in her article “Hollywood Gods 
and Goddesses” in the July Harpers. 


FORGOTTEN MEN 


We wish we had room in this issue 
to reprint an article in the September 
issue of Stage called “Those Obscure 
Greats—The Screen Writers,” by Cor- 
nelia Penfield. The names of Talbot 
Jennings, Sheridan Gibney, Dudley 
Nichols, Frank Wead, Lillian Hellman, 
Robert Riskin should mean more to us 
than they do for these are the people 
whe provide the screen with its best- 
written scripts and adaptations and with- 


out whom the stars would be in a sorry 
fix. 


MOVIE MAGAZINES 

Of more than 100 movie magazines 
which the New York Public Library re- 
gards as serious enough to keep in its 
periodical room, nearly half are foreign. 
Of the American publications, most are 
trade journals, discussing the commer- 
cial problems of the films. There is a 
handful of publications for movie ama- 
teurs and for professional technicians. 
There are only a few of limited circu- 
lation—Hollywood Spectator, New The- 
atre, Stage—which appraise the screen 





in terms of its artistic progress, its social 
tesponsibility, or its entertainment 
standards. 
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The news stands are littered with 
movie romance rags. They deal almost 
entirely in stars. The timid attempts of 
Photoplay to raise a few critical prob- 
lems are dutifully counter-balanced by 
pages and pages of glamor portraits in 
color of obscure pretty young men and 
women. Not one among them offers the 
movie-minded public a sane and alert 
review of the best the film world pro- 
vides its public. 


WHERE TO TURN 


As a result, serious fans turn to the 
general reviews and news digests for 
information about the films, with two 
possible exceptions. One exception, 
Motion Picture Review Digest, extracts 
the main comments of newspaper and 
weekly film critics on each new film 
and lumps them together. The result is 
a critical hash. The other, eVariety, is 
essentially a trade paper. It writes for 
the profession in a dialect which is rarely 


heard even in Times Square or Holly- 
wood. The amount of money a picture 
will make is its first concern, but in its 
own hard-boiled manner it offers the 
general reader an amusing and candid 
summary of pictures in their triple per- 
sonality, as an industry, as an art, and 
as a profession. Variety prints what it 
pleases, and it pleases to print what it 
calls “the straight dope.” 

Almost all of the mass circulation 
magazines print occasional features about 
the movies. The Literary Digest and 
Colliers are most diligent in this respect. 
Most weeklies publish reliable guides. 


WANTED: AN EDITOR 


On the economics and politics of the 
movies almost nothing is printed outside 
the trade journals, except for an occa- 
sional book like Upton Sinclair Presents 
William Fox. Almost as little has been 
written on the films as a record of mod- 
ern history. 

All of this seems to wind up to the 
conclusion that immortality awaits the 
editor who conceives a popular magazine 
which pays the movie public and Holly- 
wood the compliment of taking them 
seriously. Until then, one can only look 
for the silver lining. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE GREEN PASTURES. Mare 
Connelly. 


F I had not seen this play in its first 

week I might have been iess certain 
of its appeal in the form of a moving 
picture. I might have thought that some- 
one would consider it as making light of 
sacred things. But I saw Green Pastures 
before the craze for it started, when an 
audience of hard-boiled Broadway 
theatregoers, with a reputation of being 
ready to jeer at anything serious, 
laughed and cried and thrilled and went 
away moved to the bottom of their 
hearts by the appeal of simple faith and 
pure beauty. For there are both in this 
play. 

I want you to read the printed play 
in connection with this Movie Number 
because its recent moving picture ver- 
sion is one of the very few that attempts 
to put a play itself on the screen, sacri- 
ficing nothing but the color—and by the 
way, what a marvellous technicolor pro- 
duction this would have made! Usually 
a play must be materially changed to 
suit the medium of the films. But this 
time it went on the screen almost as it 
did upon the boards. Read the text and 
you will see this, and notice where the 
few necessary changes did come. Notice 
also the reason why the audiences that 
saw the picture felt the same sort of 
reverence for its faith and beauty that 
the play inspired. This reason, I think, 
lies in the inherent sincerity, not only 
of the playwright, but of every one of 
the performers. 


DODSWORTH. 


S you know, this was made into a 

play that was more successful in 
its field than the original was as a work 
of fiction. By this I mean successful in 
a financial sense; most of Sinclair 
Lewis’ novels are best-sellers, but the 
record of this one lagged somewhat be- 
hind the others; I have always thought 
this was because it was so much con- 
cerned with the discussion of differences 
of life and thought in America and in 
Europe. This is something everyone 
talks and thinks about when he goes to 
live abroad, or even when he stays there 
for a reasonably long visit, but when you 
are and always have been living in 
America, you think no more about what 
American life is like than a contented 
fish thinks about the water in which he 
swims. So naturally we did not find the 
novel so interesting as its predecessors. 
The play, however, made a decided and 
lasting impression. The playwright chose 
the personal aspect of the story and built 
the play around that, putting discussion 
into the background. 

This is what a play usually has to do 
to a novel to fit it for the stage; select 
some aspect of it and center on that. 
When you read this novel, try to read 
also the printed version of the stage 
play; see how it differs and how it is the 
same; then compare the play with the 
moving picture version, which has been 
by no means so much changed from the 
play, and see what has happened there. 

Dodsworth has been, I think, improved 
by its stage and movie versions; the novel 
has strong and admirably brought-out 
characters, who were overshadowed by 
the constant discussion going on. As 
this was not so good in its way as they 
were in theirs, I am glad the stage 
rescued them. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


Sinclair Lewis. 
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Machines That Suit the Action to the Won | 


‘4 i YHE motion picture has become 
such a part of our everyday life 
that few of us have a real appre- 

ciation of just how truly wonderful it 

is. To tell in detail what makes the 
movies move and speak would require 

a large volume, yet there are certain 

principles which we may learn of and 

thus increase our appreciation of this 
great entertainment medium. While 
this article will describe the profes- 

sional theatrical movie machines. (35 

mm.), the basic operation of amateur 

movie machines (16 mm.) is the same. 

In order to really understand just 
what happens we will have to go into 
the great factories where film is 
made. Here we find huge machines 
rolling out miles and miles of cellu- 
loid sheets. They are very smooth, 
with perfect transparency and are 
several feet in width. The thickness 
is just about the same as that of the 
ordinary camera film you are all fa- 
miliar with. 

These thin celluloid sheets are 
coated with a mixture of silver salts 
and other chemicals combined with 
gelatin, which makes it sensitive to 
light and gives it the property which 
makes photography possible. The 
wide sheets then are cut into ribbons 
each 35 millimeters wide, this being 
the standard width of theatrical film. 
These ribbons are run through ma- 
chines which perforate rows of holes 
along each side of the film so that the 
camera and projector mechanisms 
may have some means of holding the 
film as it moves. Spooling and pack- 
ing are the final operations which 


By Frederick G. Beach 


Amateur Cinema League 


speed the film on its way to camera- 
men for making newsreels, feature 
pictures, amateur and industrial films. 

When the cameraman receives the 
film he knows that he must handle it 
in darkness. He loads it into metal 
boxes (magazines) which in turn fit 
on his camera and allow the film to 
feed into the mechanism. After it has 
passed through the mechanism (ex- 
posed film) it goes into a second 
magazine so that it may be protected 
from the light until it is removed. 
This operation of putting the film 
into the camera is called threading 
and involves running the film around 
various toothed wheels (sprockets) 
and past “a small window which al- 
lows the light rays bearing the image 
of the subject to reach the film and 
register itself. 


Path of Film 


In order to see just how the camera 
works let us trace the movement of 
the film as it leaves the spool in the 
top magazine. As it feeds out of the 
light-tight chamber it is seized by the 
sprockets which just fit the holes per- 
forated along the edges of the film. 
Just past the first sprocket we find 
the film forming a loop of several 
inches in length and from this loop it 
runs into a flat troughlike piece of 
metal which is called the gate. The 
purpose of the gate is to hold the 
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been whitened, the better that you may follow it. 
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metal called the aperture plate, exhibit 
plate has a hole in it which frames casting 
the picture or makes it conform tg, of our 
certain size. The gate is movable ayj . 

0! | 


is opened while the film is hgj 
threaded through the camera aq people 


closed before any pictures are taken tions 
It is held in place while closed wig, work. 
light springs which insure a constant the int 
though gentle pressure to make the everyO! 
film stay in place. After passing the a part 
gate the film passes over a g hobby- 
sprocket which is really the heart ¢ wonde! 
the movie eamera. Unlike the firg ing the 
sprocket which moves at a perfectly # A scl 
uniform speed, this wheel moves jg ized to 
very definite and even jerks. We ities al 
shall see presently why this peculiar the vis 
movement is necessary. school; 
After this intermittent sprocket _ 


comes another one which moves 1 
smoothly just as the first did and fims 
from this sprocket the film goes back 
into the takeup magazine. Now t#..; - 
find out why the film must move ip ™ is 
jerks. If we examine the mechanism 
of the camera when it is in operation 
we find that the film is allowed t 
remain stationary in the gate, behind 
the hole in the aperture plate, just 
24 times each second. We find, too, 
that while it is in position the rays of 
light coming from the camera lens are 
allowed to register on the film. This 
happens for a brief instant and then 
the light is shut off and the film 
moves along until a new frame isin 
place. Again the light is allowed t 
reach it and so on until the camen 
is stopped. The cutting off of the 
light is done by the shutter whichis 
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nothing more than a metal disc with eee 
portions of it cut away.‘ It revolves B hase be 
between the aperture plate and the § graphs | 
lens. We will not go into the theory 
of lenses at this point, but will simply —_ 
say that a lens is a collection of ie 
pieces of specially ground glass fitted | pou 
together in such a way as to collet ind a 
the rays of light coming from the aie 
subject and focus them on the film. Seen in 
When we take the camera as a whole - 
we find that it lets the light or image rials a 
of the subject fall on the film 24 times vert 
each second it is running. This means many : 
that twenty-four individual pictures ag 
are made each second and these ate Sour 
similar to ordinary snapshots. If we Th . 
examine these pictures we find that swe 
each one is a little different from the a 
preceding one in all cases where the CS len, 
subject was moving. For instance We fo, 
might take a movie of a person Tals silent “ 
ing his hand and perhaps the enlire Ste 
action would take place in two 8 BL 1 
onds. When we look at the “lm of ls no 
(Continued on page 28) new lov 
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aw ACK up, Mr. Bob Taylor! Away 
13 to Sweden, Miss Garbo! We 
cannot use you in this set-up. 
Very sorry. You might hamper our 
style. We are about to make our own 
movie—write it, act it, produce it, 
exhibit it—and we are interested in 
casting amateurs only. The members 
of our high school photoplay club will 
do the complete job themselves, one 
of hundreds of such groups of young 
people in schools and other organiza- 
tions active in amateur photoplay 
work. The reward is in the form of 
the intense satisfaction that comes to 
everyone all along the line who have 
a part in the work—or, if you prefer, 
hobby—which opens up so many 
wonderful opportunities for exercis- 
ing the creative urge. 

A school movie club can be organ- 
ized to cover a wide range of activ- 
ities along three lines: (1) assist in 
the visual education program of the 
school; (2) develop critical judgment 
of the varied aspects of theatrical 
films; (3) the complete production of 
films. It is this last field that we want 
to consider here. 

As with any activity the first essen- 
tial is a group interested in the 
project, with leadership that can 
administer the work so that things 





Movie Makers 
A titling board made in the school 


woodshop. The camera, resting on a 

base between the two lights, photo- 

graphs the title which is fastened to the 
board. 


are accomplished with a minimum of 
waste and inefficiency. If you have 
a group of students eager to learn 
and willing to work together, one or 
two faculty advisers to lend assist- 
ance in the preparation of the story 
and script and the handling of mate- 
rials needed as the production pro- 
ceeds, you are ready to take up the 
many problems that will have to be 
solved as you move along toward 
your goal. 

The first problem is the matter of 
obtaining the basic pieces of equip- 
ment—camera and projector. Sound 
equipment should be purchased, and 
while its initial cost is more than the 
silent equipment, it is by far the bet- 
ter investment these days, especially 
with the excellent equipment avail- 
able now in 16 mm. sound and the 
new low in prices of this equipment. 
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Produce Your Own Movies 
Plan for a High School Photoplay Club 


By Alexander B. Lewis and John A. Deady 


This equipment can be paid for by 
money raised at special benefit show- 
ings of the club’s early productions. 
This would mean that the equipment 
would have to be bought on a time 
basis, or the money borrowed or 
raised in advance in some other way. 
Less of a financial risk is incurred if 
only a projector is bought at first. 
Benefit showings of rented films could 
be given to swell the club’s equip- 
ment fund, so that a sound camera 
and other equipment could be bought 
as the money comes ,in. And where 
a group does not want to buy even 
a projector without having the money 
in hand, the show can go on by bor- 
rowing a 16 mm. sound projector, if 
some friend of the school has one. 

Twe shows a month are not too 
much for the average school, and 
soon, with the profits from your movie 
shows, you will be able to buy the 
camera. Get a good one. Remember 
that your range of movie-making ac- 
tivities will be large and that it is 
wise to anticipate your needs fully. 
The time will quickly come when 
your group will want to do trick 
titles, dissolves, fades and _ other 
phases of advanced technique. 

The correct use of technical appa- 
ratus necessitates some definite in- 
struction. This can be given formally, 
but it is best given informally to 
small groups of students who are par- 
ticularly interested in specific phases 





Rewinds and splicer used in assembling, editing and repairing the film. 


of motion picture production. For 
example, less film will be wasted if 
pupils are taught the use of an ex- 
posure meter, for gauging light con- 
ditions. The correct use of this ac- 
cessory insures a majority of accurate 
exposures in the photography. 

Some accessory equipment, such as 
a dolly, fade-out device, series par- 
allel floodlight switches, reflectors, 
titling boards and the like, can be 
built by the students in the school 
shops. 

The operation of a movie camera 
best can be explained by use of a 
still camera, with which most stu- 
dents are familiar. Lens openings, 
focal distances, color filters, are defi- 
nitely tied up with the optics of 
physics, and film development ties up 
with chemistry. In many other ways 
the club program and activities can 
be integrated with the school program. 

Good composition, the best scene 
lengths, camera angles, tempo, are 
intangible things and, although of 
tremendous importance, they cannot 
be mastered entirely by study or 
rule. These will come as the out- 
growth of careful planning, experi- 
ence, trial and error, plus instruction 
in the fundamentals of composition in 
photography and art. No club need 
worry about these things if it car- 
ries along an active program. 

As to lenses, you might start with a 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Viewing and Reviewing 
Motion Picture Criticism— What It Is 


o <5 Sa - 


and How It Is Failing in Its Purpose 
By Edgar Dale 


Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


HEN the wife of the first 
caveman drawing his first 
saber-toothed tiger leaned 


over his shoulder and said noncom- 
mittally, “Not bad, Ab,” criticism had 
begun. It is a far cry from Ab’s wife 
to Frank S. Nugent of the New York 
Times but they both do essentially 
the same thing—tell how a certain 
production, artistic or otherwise, hits 
their fancy. You as high school 
students do it too. Your reactions 
range all the way from a meager “I 
liked it” or “I didn’t like it” to the 
very able and alert criticism that one 
frequently gets from high school 
students. 

Some of you have perhaps heard 
George Bernard Shaw’s reaction to 
the statement “I don’t know anything 
about art, but I know what I like.” 
Shaw is reported to have replied, “So 
does a cow.” I am not suggesting now 
that you ought to be able to give 
reasons for your likes or dislikes or 
that you need necessarily have a con- 
sistent set of values by means of 
which you judge movies. Neverthe- 
less when we check high school 
students’ written statements about 
a motion picture we find that they are 
using certain critical standards. For 
example, when we asked high school 
students to react to this question 
“What standards do you use in judg- 
ing a motion picture?” we received 
the following set of replies: 

“T liked the picture because: It was 
true to life. The acting was natural. 
The story was different and interest- 
ing. It had an unusual plot. The 
settings were appropriate and beauti- 
ful. 

“IT disliked the picture because the 
plot was trite and worn. The acting 
seemed unreal. It was not true to 
life. The settings did not seem ap- 
propriate. The characterization was 
poor.” 

If you look at these various state- 
ments you will see that there are two 
general classifications. One has to do 
with the worthwhileness of the ideas 
that were presented. Under this 
classification you will say that movies 
are too sentimental, that they are 
honest and realistic, or that they avoid 
reality. What you are suggesting then 
is that a motion picture ought to have 
certain kinds of value, it ought to be 
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funny, serious, gay, entertaining. 

Now there is a second set of re- 
actions in which you make such 
favorable statements as “clever plot,” 
“skillful characterization,” “unusual 
directorial touches,” “authentic cos- 
tuming and setting,” and unfavorable 
ones as “same old plot,” “poor char- 
acterization,” “badly directed.” 

It is my own opinion that motion 
picture critics and other critics have 
been far too concerned in the past few 
years with the technique of story- 
telling, and haven’t been sufficiently 
concerned with the importance of 
what is told. Hokum, they tell, is all 
right if it is a well-told story; a war 
story is satisfactory if skillfully pre- 
sented, no matter whether it casts a 
halo around war or not. I personally 
feel that much of this has been an 
escape on the part of the critic from 
the problem of indicating what values 
he himself considered important. How 
many motion picture reviewers, for 
example, said of The Road to Glory, 
as did Meyer Levin of the magazine 
Esquire, “. . . on the whole the film is 
a repetition of the usual baloney 
about courage and fortitude and pa- 
triotism. The character of the old 
soldier who wants to 


women among the newsreel audiengs 
It may be true that a relatively small 
number of critics in the larger Citing 
do write this kind of review, but y 
need a set-up in which the ay 
rather than the exceptional review 
is of this type. 

What motion picture critic in th 
country has called attention to ty 
British documentary film movemeny 
or has shown any awareness of what 
was happening in foreign countries? 
What motion picture critic has bee 
sufficiently concerned to introduce ig 
his city the showings of foreign film 
to small groups, a practice exceeding. 
ly common all over England through 
their film societies? Our motion pig. 
ture critics as a whole are complete. 
ly unaware of what the best foreign 
directors are doing, yet if they wer 
alert they could easily inform them. 
selves in this area. 

I realize that I am raising a large 
question—what is the function of the 
motion picture critic? Is he merely tp 
give a judgment on several hundred 
pictures a year, judgments wholly un. 
related to each other? Or is he to se 
the motion picture steadily and see 
it whole? What motion picture critic 
in the country was sufficiently sensi. 
tive to community attitudes toward 
motion pictures to predict a wave of 
antagon'sm toward the producers? 
Maybe there were several. I know o 
only two—W. Ward Marsh of th, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and Welford 
Beaton of the Hollywood Spectator, 

(Concluded on page 25) 





blow his Napoleonic 
bugle gives the thing 
away. If you ask me, it’s 
war propaganda.” 

How many motion 
picture critics criticized 
Black Fury because it 
was an unrealistic por- 
trayal of trade unions? 
What motion picture 
critics have ever com- 
mented thoughtfully 
and at length upon the 
individualistic, competi- 
tive life goals which are 
portrayed as those of 
attractive leading char- 
acters on the screen? 
When have we had any 
honest analysis of the 
newsreels which showed 
their war bias, which 
pointed out the em- 
phasis on sports, a kind 
of emphasis that has 
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never been shown to 
meet the interests of 
the large numbers of 
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“We're taking ‘Romeo and Juliet’ this term—Joe 


know, that Norma Shearer thing. 
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NINE DAYS A QUEEN. (Gaumont- 
British. Directed by Robert Steven- 


son). 
Nine Days a Queen is one of the 


‘pleasantest ways we can think of 


learning a history lesson. The 
progressive education people are 
right when they say that seeing is 
believing (see below) but they should 
carry it farther and stress the point 
that seeing is also remembering. 
Many a person who has read the 
tragic story of Lady Jane Grey’s 
short reign remembers little about it 
except that.the whole business was 
a regrettable and decided blot on the 
royal escutcheon; but chances are 
that practically no one who sees this 
movie version will ever forget any 
of the details of that whole mess of 
greed for power. Nova Pilbeam as 
Jane does a remarkable job for a girl 
of her age. This is not the usual 
ingenue’s role calling for dimples and 
a tap dance or two and possibly two 
hearts united in the last fadeout; 
Jane faces tragedy from the moment 
Henry VIII dies and leaves her in the 
line of possible heirs to his throne. 
You remember (or do you?) how the 
Earl of Warwick and Edward Sey- 


mour connived for power using Jane 


and her royal cousin Edward VI as 
innocent puppets; you remember how 
Lady Jane was declared Queen when 
she was sixteen much against her 
wish; that she reigned unhappily for 
nine days and then was beheaded 
for high treason by her successful 
rival and cousin, Mary Tudor. The 


” sail 


THE MARCH OF EDUCATION: Youngsters “learning 
by doing” in the March of Time’s latest release which 
with the methods of progressive education. 


play borrows little or nothing from 
fiction; it is well cast, and beauti- 
fully played. Honors go to Cedric 
Hardwicke for his sinister Earl of 
Warwick. 


DODSWORTH. (Samuel Goldwyn- 
United Artists. Directed by William 
Wyler). 


Now that Sinclair Lewis’ play It 
Can’t Happen Here has proved such 
a luke-warm approximation of what 
might have been made out of the 
novel, it is good to discover that that 
earlier Lewis book, Dodsworth 
(adapted by Sidney Howard), has 
reached the screen with its full flavor. 
It’s possible that Sidney Howard 
might have done as much with It 
Can’t Happen Here but we'll never 
know unless the ban against the film 
version is lifted and production per- 
mitted to go ahead. Mr. Howard’s 
sure dramatic touch, combined with 
an excellent cast and a_ universal 
problem, have resulted in a good 
movie. Ruth Chatterton has a thank- 
less job as Fran Dodsworth—it would 
have been easy for so skilled an 
actress to have won little of our sym- 
pathy, but she played the part 
straight, as it was written, and earned 
the audience’s cordial dislike as she 
was meant to do. Mary Astor, Paul 
Lukas, the Bay of Naples, Mt. 
Vesuvius, the fountains in the Place 
de la Concorde in Paris—everybody 
and everything in the 
entire piece does a good 
job. But better than all 
the rest is Walter Hus- 
ton as Sam Dodsworth, 
looking as if he had 
been born into the 
part. 


MARCH OF TIME 
“Seeing is believing” 
say our progressive 
educators today. What 
helps prove their motto 
correct is the new 
March of Time where 
many a sceptic may 
now behold what the 
progressive schools are 
trying to do. This year 
our public school sys- 
tem is celebrating its 
centennial and honoring 
the great Horace Mann 
who founded and pro- 
moted universal free 
schools. Education in 
America has come a 
long way in those hun- 


Following the Films 


By Ernestine Taggard 


dred years; and ideas in education 
have changed as radically as ideas in 
designing steamboats. There are still 
many little red schoolhouses in 
America where the Hoosier school- 
master’s system is still used; but in 
many other widely scattered com- 
munities the Horace Men of our 
present generation are successfully 
trying out new ideas. In this film 
you'll see what is meant by a class- 
room project, beginning as low as the 
primary grade and going right on up 
through high school. You'll see how 
arithmetic, geography, physics, biol- 
ogy, self-expression of one kind or 
another, are learned en route through 
these projects. The film is necessarily 
superficial—it has to be for the time 
allowed—but in that time you'll see 
enough to make the idea an exciting 
one. Finally you'll see what Pro- 
fessor John ‘Dewey, America’s No. 1 
educator and philosopher and cham- 
pion of progressive education, means 


when he says: “We must prepare our - 


children not for the world of the past, 
or our world, but for the world ahead 
—their world.” 


AS YOU LIKE IT. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox. A Paul Czinner production). 
Miss Bergner’s idea (and doubtless 

her director’s idea too) of a romping, 

giggling Rosalind which seemed to 
miss fire entirely. Not As We Like 

It at all. But the Shakespeare lines 

do come through with their old 

magic, especially the “All the world’s 

a stage” passage as recited by Jacques 

between bites while eating an apple 

around a fire in the Forest of Arden. 

The fault of the piciure is not so 

much the fault of the hard-working 

players as of the play itself. As You 

Like It is much better suited to the 

limitations of cardboard sets in a 

regular theater than to the realities 

possible and attempted in a movie 
version. 


GARDEN OF ALLAH. (United Artists. 
Directed by Richard Boleslawski). 
In technicolor. 

The plot of this play has longer 
whiskers than some of the ofa Al- 
gerians who wander in and out of 
the picture, and Algerians grow to be 
very old. It’s too bad to waste two 
such actors as Marlene Dietrich and 
Charles Boyer on such an ancient 
vehicle, to say nothing of all that 
sand and the excellent color photog- 
raphy. Miss Dietrich, as expected, 
is even more beautiful in color, and, 
if possible, even more expressionless. 
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Shooting Script of 
REMBRANDT 


Screen Play by Karl Zuckmayer 


Adapted for Scholastic with synopses inserts by Max J. Herzberg 


As a special feature of its motion picture issue, Scholastic presents 
the original shooting script of the photoplay “Rembrandt,” produced 
in England by London Films and soon to be released in this country 
through United Artists. This advance publication is made possible 
through a special arrangement with the director, Alexander Korda, and 
his American representative. Because of space limitations, the script 
cannot be given in its entirety. Complete, it would take up four times 
the space allotted it here. Nevertheless, in its cut form it fulfills the pur- 
pose for which it is intended in this issue, namely, to give Scholastic 
readers a sample of genuine script, word for word, as it is used in the 
studio. To maintain the continuity of the story through the parts 
of the script omitted, synopses prepared by Mr. Herzberg have been 
inserted. Mr. Herzberg is principal of Weequahic High School, 
Newark, N. J., and an authority on the photoplay. 

Karl Zuckmayer, who wrote the play especially for screen produc- 
tion, is German by birth. He served four years in the German army 
on the Western Front, but he is now an exile from his native country 
because he is a Jew. He now lives in Austria and is busy on the script 
of “I Claudius.” The screen need not depend on the stage for its 
finest material, he believes, but will develop great writers of its own. 


painting by Rembrandt—one of his 
many self-portraits—is up for sale. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE name of the great painter Rem- 

brandt has rung out in thousands 
of augtion rooms since his death in 
1669: one of his most famous etch- 
ings, “Christ With the Sick Around 
Him,” is even known as “The Hun- 
dred Guilder Print,” from the price 
it once realized at public sale early 
in the eighteenth century. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the opening scene of 
this photoplay dealing with his life, 
together with. other scenes later on, 
should be laid in an auction-room. 
The scene is our own day, and a 
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From all over the world bidders have 
come, testifying to the immense repu- 
tation of the Dutch painter at the 
present time. The picture is auctioned 
off for a very large sum, one that 
would have astounded Rembrandt 
and kept him in luxury all his life. 
Then, with the happy skill of the mo- 
tion-picture camera, the modern scene 
dissolves as the portrait of Rem- 
brandt comes to life; and we are back 
in the seventeenth century, in the 
same room, with another auction 
going on. 





SCRIPT 


The camera shows the same room jp 
which the auction of 1936 went on. Style, 
decoration, furniture are, however, of the 
seventeenth century now. So are the per. 
sons present at the auction. Mostly rich 
burghers round the table. Behind them 
the lesser folk. At the wall, benches. Qq 
the benches a few ladies. The scene going 
on is a scene of furious bidding for 3 
necklace. The auctioneer holds it up t 
demonstrate its splendor. Rembrandt gig 
at the table. Behind him his friends, The 
furious bidding goes on. 

















































Bippers (in rapid succession): 
thousand florins—Three thousand ope 
hundred—Three thousand two—three 
thousand five— 


There is a pause. 


AvucTIONEER: The finest specimen of 
Italian workmanship it has ever been my 
privilege to offer. 


The bidding starts again furiously, 


Bippers: Three thousand six—three 
thousand eight—three thousand nine— 
four thousand— im 
Rembrandt smilingly observes the scene, 
In the pause that follows he intervenes, 


REMBRANDT: Five thousand. 


A murmur of astonishment and rage 
















arises round the table. The auctioneer D 
sees that this is probably the highest offer putt 
he can get. M 
AUCTIONEER: Five thousand florins! An sign 
offer of five thousand florins from Rem- pupi 
brandt van Rijn. Any advance on five 
thousand florins? Going—going—for the RE 
last time— Fa 
SYNOPSIS mon 
So the auctioneer sells the necklace than 
to Rembrandt, at a price higher than of sl 
it is worth. The painter tells his re- . 
proachful friends that he wants the is hi 
bauble for his wife, Saskia, who ap- ever 
pears again and again in his paintings cred: 
of this period. But Saskia is ill—as 
many of his friends know, but as Fa 
Rembrandt himself refuses to ac- new- 
knowledge. His home is shown—with been 
Saskia in bed, but struggling to get os 
up so that her husband may know to th 
nothing of the weakness that is more RE 
and more getting the best of her; with A pi 
the boy Titus, their child, himself also Ge 
the subject of many of Rembrandt's Gr 
finest portraits; with the apprentices secre 
whom Rembrandt’s fame has attracted RE 
to him; with Geertje, the house- loud! 
keeper, who wants to run everything Or 
and is resentful of any interference. RE 
Rembrandt himself is away, drinking Or’ 
and feasting with a group of Dutch B- 
army officers, who want him to paint hang 
their portraits as a group. To him mess: 
comes a summons from home, and he On 
arrives to find the doctors in his home — 
—and Saskia dead. After the funeral Rel 
he refuses to be consoled, but in morr 
time he turns to his work again, par- Ort 
if M , f the Re! 
ticularly the group picture 0 
officers. At last it is finished, and we 
see the studio. No 
SCRIPT ing. 
Titus sitting, admiring his father’s work. this 
Fabrizius and the other pupils looking arous 
with great interest. One of the pupils time, 






hands a brush to Rembrandt. 
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DETAIL SHOT: Rembrandt’s hand 
putting his signature to the picture. 
MEDIUM SHOT: Rembrandt, having 


signed his picture, steps back among his 
pupils. 


Remsrannt (cheerfully): Finished. 

Fasrizius (enthusiastically): The great 
moment! 

Remsranot: No greater and no less 
than when a shoemaker finishes a pair 
of shoes. 

Fasrizius: You’re joking, master. 

RemsranotT: I’m perfectly serious. This 
is handiwork, craftsmanship—for what- 
ever exists beyond that we can take no 
credit. 

Fasrizius: May I make a suggestion? 

Remsrannt (cheerfully): You may. 

Fasrizius: This picture, master—it’s so 
new—so unlike anything that has ever 
been seen before— 

REMBRANDT: Well? 

Fasrizius: Should it not be explained 
to the public first? 

REMBRANDT (almost rude): 
A picture can’t be explained. 


Explained? 


Geertje enters the picture. 

GeertyE: Can Mr. Ornia come in? The 
secretary of the Burgomaster— 

REMBRANDT (interrupts her, 
loudly): Ornia! 


calling 


Ornia enters in a hurry. 

Remprannt: It’s finished. 

Ornta: May I see it? (He moves). 

Remsrannt: No! No one can see it— 
not even the officers themselves—till it’s 
hanging in its place on the wall of the 
mess-room of the Civic Guard. 

Ornta: The Burgomaster wishes to 
know if the picture can be unveiled on 
St. Lucas’ Day? 

Remsrannt: They can unveil it to- 
morrow, if they like. 

Ornta: St. Lucas’ Day, then? 

RemsranoT: St. Lucas’ Day. 


SYNOPSIS 
Now the scene shifts to the unveil- 
ing. It should be remembered that 
this painting of the Civic Guard 
aroused much controversy in its own 
time, and was not fully understood 
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LEFT: A photograph of one of the 62 
portraits Rembrandt did of himself. 


until centuries later. It has been given 
various names, and is perhaps best 
known as “The Night Watch.” But 
students of Rembrandt’s work point 
out that the scene is the daytime, not 
night; and it is better given another 
title—“The Sortie.” It is a dramatic 
rendering of a scene of lights and 
shadows rather than a group of por- 
traits. Sir William Orpen said of the 
painting that it was “a great picture,” 
but in it Rembrandt “dealt a heavy 
blow to human vanity, and his con- 
temporaries could not forgive him.” 
As the photoplay shows: 


SCRIPT 


Guards stand right and left. Their 
lordships—the Burgomaster with the town 
councilors—go up the stairs. 

Interior reception room—Day. LONG 
SHOT: The Burgomaster and the town 
councilors enter the room. They are re- 
ceived by Banning Cocq and his fellow- 
officers. Rembrandt with them. The pub- 
lic behind this party consists of ladies and 
distinguished guests, Ornia and Swarts, 
friends of Rembrandt, among them. 


Interior room with the picture—Day. 
FULL SHOT: This room is supposed to 
be next to the reception room. Through 


Rembrandt in his studio. 


*the large doors the noise from the recep- 


tion room is heard. Another door leads 
to the stairs as if from the reception room. 
On the wall opposite to the reception room 
Rembrandt’s new picture. It is as yet 
covered with a veil. Fabrizius and another 
of Rembrandt’s apprentices, Flink, try out 
the mechanism which controls the process 
of unveiling. 


FaBRizIus (contented): The cords run 
smoothly. It’s a great picture. 


Fiinx: Hum—hum—the greatest, the 
largest—the longest—and the darkest. 
They'll jump out of their boots. 


Fasrizius: They'll fall on their knees. 


Flink shrugs his shoulders. 


Interior reception room—FULL SHOT: 
Banning Cocq and Rembrandt conducting 
the Burgomaster and his councilors towards 
the room with the painting. Behind them 
officers, ladies, guests. 


Interior room with the picture—FULL 
SHOT: The great doors opened by foot- 
men. Everything very ceremonially. 
Through the doors the Burgomaster, Ban- 
ning Cocq, and Rembrandt lead in the 
party from the reception room. Murmur 
of excitement and expectation. Rembrandt 
joins Fabrizius and Flink so that he faces 
the Burgomaster and the other guests. The 
Burgomaster, Banning Cocq, and the rest 
stand opposite the picture which is to be 
unveiled. The excited murmur abates. 


Banninc Coce: Your lordship!—ladies 
and gentlemen! This day is a memorable 
one in the history of the Civic Guard. 








Charles Laughton plays the part. 
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John Bryning as Titus, Rembrandt’s 
son, posing for the picture “King Saul 
and David.” 


Your lordships have made it a holiday 
for the whole town by honoring us with 
your presence here. I now ask your 
Lordships’ permission to unveil Rem- 
brandt van Rijn’s picture of the Officers’ 
Corps. 

Burcomaster: We thank you for your 
invitation, Captain Banning Cocq. This 
is a great day not only for the Civic 
Guard and for our town, but for the 
reputation of our country’s art. In the 
name of their lordships I request you 
to unveil Rembrandt van Rijn’s master- 
piece. 

A great gesture follows the words. Fab- 
rizius and Flink work the mechanism. 
The veil falls. Applause. 

LONG SHOT: The picture—Rem- 
brandt standing near the picture. 

FULL SHOT: The speeches, the action 
of the unveiling, the expectation cause ap- 
plause as the natural outlet for the ex- 
citement. The applause lasts, however, for 
a second only. Then it loses its. impetus. 
A few pairs of hands still go on clapping, 
but this serves rather to emphasize the 
painful silence. The audience—Burgo- 
master and all—stare at the picture. 

CLOSE SHOT: Rembrandt looks at 
the audience. His quiet self-assurance 
vanishes. Suddenly he becomes restive. 
For the first time he feels that something 
is wrong. He scans the faces opposite 


him. 

FLASHES: The audience staring at the 
picture—the Burgomaster speechless — 
Banning flabbergasted—Ornia panicky— 
other spectators looking at one another. 

CLOSE SHOT: Rembrandt. He sees 
all these faces. He knows how to read ex- 
pression on a face. For the first time he 
feels that disaster is coming. He stirs. 

MEDIUM SHOT: Rembrandt goes in- 


stinctively towards the spectators. He has 
the feeling that he has to fight. Every- 
body avoids his searching look. The Bur- 


gomaster is unable to dodge him. 
BurcoMastTer: Er—congratulations— 
Rembrandt turns away. He looks for 
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sympathy and understanding. He faces 
his friend Six and wants to speak to him. 
Six is deeply embarrassed and lowers his 
head. Rembrandt with desperate  will- 
power sticks to the fight. 

REMBRANDT (panting): Six! 

He grips Six’s arm and drags him with 
himself out of the room. 

Interior reception room: MEDIUM 
SHOT: Rembrandt drags in Six. He 
faces him. 

REMBRANDT: What do you think of it? 

Stx (apologetically): Rembrandt—I 
know the artist should lead us—that we 
should learn from the artist—but (he 


stops) — 
REMBRANDT: You don’t like it? 
Srx: I can’t see anything in it. 
REMBRANDT: So you think it’s a bad 
picture? 


Srx: It isn’t a picture at all! There 
are nothing but shadows: Are you a 
painter—or the prince of shadows? 

REMBRANDT (with desperate energy): 
Don’t you see—it’s the play of light and 
shadow that gives life to a face—to any 
object. Catch that, and you fix it now, 
and for the future, and for all eternity. 

(Losing his patience): My God! How 
can you expect to have a picture ex- 
plained to you? 

He proceeds with the hopeless struggle. 

Interior room with the picture—FULL 
SHOT: Rembrandt not being present 
here, the tragedy slowly appears as a com- 
edy. The audience gradually frees itself 
from all the fetters of decency. They 
smile. They chat. They laugh. 

A young lady drags her husband, an 
officer, in front of the picture. 

Younc Lapy: Where are you in the 
picture? I should like to see your two 
hundred florins’ worth. 

Orricer: Here! This must be my hel- 
met! No! I think these legs are mine. 
Laughter. Another lady joins them. 

Seconp Lapy: A fine pair of legs for 
the money! But Captain Banning Cocq’s 
have suffered—they seem to have shrunk. 

Tuirp Lapy: So have Ruytenburgh’s! 

Fourth Lapy: Upon my _ soul—you 
might call it “The Pygmies Retreating 
from the Jungle!” 

Firth Lapy: A pot of black soup 
with a few floating grease spots. 

General chatter and loud laughter. Sud- 
denly the chatter and the laughter stop. 
Rembrandt enters. 

MEDIUM SHOT: Rembrandt enters 
the room. Camera trucks in front of him. 
His dignity is so simple and so kingly that 
nobody dares to utter a sound. Everybody 
looks down or looks away. Rembrandt 
goes through the crowd up to Banning 
Cocq. He faces the whole crowd again. 
Great silence. Fabrizius enters the room 
in order to be near Rembrandt. 

REMBRANDT (to Banning Cocq): Any- 
thing you want to say to me? 

Banning embarrassed. But his officers 
stand around him,.and so he pulls himself 
together. 

Banninc: Look here, Rembrandt, you 
undertook to paint portraits of sixteen 
officers. On this picture eight at least 
are unrecognizable. How can you ex- 
pect to be paid two hundred florins each 
for eight non-existent likenesses? 

REMBRANDT (calm, calling): Ornia! 

Ornia enters the picture. 

ReMsrRANDT: Eight of the sixteen gen- 
tlemen will not be paying their share 
of the picture. 

Banning is inclined to finish, but his 
officers and the ladies obviously would feel 
that he was defeated by Rembrandt’s great 
gesture. So he proceeds. 


Banninc: Only this. We expected a 
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Lawrence as Geertje Dirx, 
scene in which she _ receives 
Rembrandt’s creditors. 


Gertrude 
in the 


good picture from you—and this is a bad 
one. 

REMBRANDT (meekly): Is it? 

BannincG: Yes—and I can prove it. 

REMBRANDT: Please do. 

BANNING (points with his whip): Look 
here. These figures are in the light, 
But where does the light come from? 
The lamp is over there. And if the 
light comes from an unseen source in 
the foreground, then why do the shadows 
fall this way? The thing’s like a black 
nightmare. 

General assent. Fabrizius makes a step 
forward. He has suffered mutely, but now 
he loses his self-control. 

Fasrizius: Idiots! Idiots! 

A general burst of indignation. Fabri- 
zius is ready to fight alJ of them. 

Voices: Silence! Insolence! Throw him 
out! 

Fabrizius is ready to fight, but Rem- 
brandt puts his hand on his shoulder. 

REMBRANDT: Be quiet, my boy. You'd 
better go. 

Fabrizius obeys. 


SYNOPSIS 


But although Rembrandt shows 
sense in having Fabrizius leave the 
room, he exhibits less restraint in 
dealing with his own rage at the 
failure of the Dutch gentlemen and 
ladies to understand his artistic pur- 
pose and accomplishment. The scene 
ends in a brawl, and Rembrandt re- 
fuses to apologize. As a .result, his 


former great popularity as a portrait-" 


painter fades, and he falls on evil 
days. His patrons desert him, his 
apprentices leave, and Geertje ob- 
tains a great and unwholesome influ- 
ence over him. His debts become 
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F gverwhelming, and his creditors and 


an auctioneer enter his home to seize 
and sell off his few remaining goods; 
and they even want to take away 
the necklace that Rembrandt had 
pought for the dead Saskia in the 
days of his glory. Geertje wants him 
to go humbly to the young prince of 
the land and beg for a commission, 
but meanwhile Rembrandt himself is 
consorting with beggars and the mean 
people of the town, in whom he finds 
inspiring models for his realistic pic- 
tures. But he must pay them to serve 
as models, and he finds it difficult to 
borrow even half a florin to do so. 
One scene shows one such beggar, 
with a magnificent gray beard, who 
serves as a model for King Saul in 
one of Rembrandt’s Old Testament 
pictures, destined later for great fame. 
But Geertje interrupts his work, and 
insists that he must look for a com- 
mission that will bring in some hard 
cash. Rembrandt yields for the mo- 
ment, but when the opportunity 
comes, he finds that he cannot humble 
his pride. Instead, he goes to visit 
his father and brother, who §sstill 
conduct the flour mill that had been 
in their family for generations. They 
welcome Rembrandt kindly and for 
a few hours he knows peace again, 
but that night he is tempted to visit 
the. tavern; and in roystering and 
quarreling the peace disappears. 
Rembrandt realizes that a pastoral 


existence is not for him, and he re- 
turns to Amsterdam. In his home, 
meanwhile;a new figure has appeared 
—the pretty and devoted maid- 
servant Hendrikje, who was to be- 
come Rembrandt’s second wife and 
give him as much happiness as his 
temperament and way of life would 
allow. Like Saskia, Hendrikje be- 
comes his model, and appears in a 
number of his pictures. Under her 
care the studio is made a clean, 
cheerful, livable place again, and 
young Titus thrives under her kindly 
guidance. But Geertje is jealous, 
and finally deserts the household. 
Throughout all this period, however, 
Rembrandt’s popularity and his busi- 
ness credit remain unrestored, and his 
sketches—now worth each of them 
a fortune—go for a song; nobody 
wants them. Because of provisions in 
Saskia’s dowry-deed he finds it hard 
to marry Hendrikje, but these ob- 
stacles are in time overcome or dis- 
regarded. An old friend allows the 
couple to live in an old garden house 
on his estate outside the city, but be- 
fore they leave there is still another 
auction scene, as Rembrandt’s effects 
are sold to pay his debts. Moreover, 
even Rembrandt’s future work is 
pledged to the same purpose, al- 
though Hendrikje, shrewd and alert 
despite the fact that she is far from 
well, with the help of a Jewish physi- 
cian who is Rembrandt’s friend, man- 
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ages to find a way of getting around 


this difficulty. She starts an estab- 
lishment all her own: 


Exterior in front of Hendrikje’s shop— 
insert: A sign bearing the inscription: 
Hendrikje Stoffels & Co., Art Dealers. 

FULL SHOT: The sign is fastened out- 
side a white, pleasant house. Old Ornia 
with his lawyer stares furiously at the sign. 
His lawyer is at his side. 

Ornta: You see that. The brazen fe- 
male has set up shop, and she means to 
cheat us of our rights. 

Lawyer: We'll soon put a stop to that. 

Ornta: Are you the sharpest lawyer 
in Amsterdam, yes or no? Threaten her 
with the law. If necessary have her 
arrested. Come on! 

They go into the shop. 

Interior Hendrikje’s shop—MEDIUM 
SHOT: Ornia and the lawyer enter nois- 
ily and threateningly. Hendrikje advances 
with almost ladylike dignity, Titus in the 
background. 

HENDRIKJE: 
gentlemen? 

Ornta: You're breaking the law. These 
pictures you're selling don’t belong to 
you at all. 

HENDRIKJE: Indeed? I wasn’t aware 
of that. How do you come to say such 
a thing? 

Lawyer: We represent the creditors to 
whom the painter Rembrandt owes 
money. Does that convey anything to 
you? 

HENDRIKJE: I remember hearing about 
it. But I can’t see what it has to do with 
me. 

Ornta: There’s our evidence!  Evi- 
dence enough to have her arrested and 
charged with fraud and embezzlement! 
Whatever Rembrandt draws, paints, or 

(Concluded on next page) 


What can I do for you, 
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“The Sortie” is unveiled in Rembrandt’s presence, one of the photoplay’s high dramatic moments. 
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Confucius 551-478 B.C. 


“Let your ideas be 
round and pour 


conduct square” 
—Confucius 


The modern man of well- 
rounded ideas is famil- 
iar with the uses and 
purposes of life insur- 
ance. 


Conceding that square con- 
duct should begin at 
home, he provides pro- 
tection for those who 
depend upon his in- 
come. . 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 


HOME OFFICE: 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 































| mercial Charter! 


Rembrandt 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


otherwise commits to paper belongs to 
the creditors and must, in law, be handed 
over to them. I happen to know you’ve 
already sold one picture to France. 
— have to pay dearly for that, my 
girl: 

HENDRIKJE (very calmly): One mo- 
ment, please. You are speaking of the 
painter Rembrandt van Rijn. This man 
is in my employ. I have the contract, 
signed and sealed. He receives his food 
and lodging from me. In return, what- 
ever he chooses to paint becomes my 
property. Mine, gentlemen, not yours! 
And you can’t take anything from me 
—I don’t owe you a brass farthing. 
That’s the law in Holland. 

Ornta: Then show us your creden- 
tials! 

HENDRIKJE: I’m not obliged to. There’s 
nothing in the Commercial Charter that 
makes me responsible to you. 

Ornia (panting with rage): Commer- 
cial Charter! She talks about the Com- 
Why, the woman can’t 
read or write! 

HENDRIKJE (amiably): Why should I? 
I have a partner who’s well educated. 
Titus! 

Titus comes forward rather awkwardly. 

HENpDRIKJE: Allow me to introduce my 
partner. 


LAWYER (in a low voice to Ornia): 
We shan’t get the better of her. We'll 
have to get hold of the painter himself. 

Ornia runs up the stairs that lead to 
the upper floor. 


HenprRIKJE: Stop! Where are you 
going? 
Ornia: I came here to see Rembrandt 


| van Rijn—not you. 


HENDRIKJE: I’ve already told you he’s 
in my employ. I don’t allow my servants 
to receive visitors in working hours, and 


| he works twenty-four hours a day. Oh, 
| no—I’ll see that you don’t get your claws 





into him again. He is going to be pro- 
tected from you and your kind for the 
rest of his life. 


Ornia: This is trickery! Fraud! Lar- 
ceny! 
He hurries out—the lawyer follows. 


| Hendrikje stands breathing heavily—smil- 


ing and happy but utterly exhausted, as 
though after a strenuous battle. She leans 
against Titus’s shoulder. Rembrandt’s 
laughter is heard. 

MEDIUM SHOT: The sound of laugh- 


ter that suddenly breaks comes from the 


stairs. Rembrandt end Dr. Menasseh 
been eavesdropping. Rembrandt 
into the shop, shaking with laughter, 
MEDIUM SHOT: Rembrandt 
proaches Hendrikje. Menasseh follows him, 


REMBRANDT: You were superb, Hen. 
drikje—superb. You're above rubies 
Isn’t she a gem of a woman? 


He notices her exhaustion, goes to her 
4 ’ 
strokes her hair. 


MENASSEH: You wait—they’ll be back 
in half an hour, begging you to give 
them an interest in the business! 

REMBRANDT: You must rest, Hendrikje 
—you’re as white as a sheet. 

HENDRIKJE (pulls herself together): 
It’s nothing—I must get back to the 
kitchen. Fabrizius is coming to dinner 
today to celebrate the new venture, and 
Dr. Menasseh is our guest too. 

RemsranpT: Oh, no! You're not going 
near the kitchen today. Your servant 
will attend to all that. What do you em. 
ploy me for, if I’m not allowed to cook 
for you? I'll show you that I can do 
ether things besides paint! 


SYNOPSIS 


So Rembrandt goes into the kitchen 
and—with Menasseh’s help—roasts a 
goose. True to the good physician's 
prophecy, Ornia returns with an offer 
to go fifty-fifty with Hendrikje in 
the proceeds of the business, but al- 
most at the same moment another 
picture-dealer comes in with a simi- 
lar proposal. Hendrikje bids them 
form a company that will support 
Rembrandt in comfort for the rest of 
his life, and in return they may hope 
to have some of his debts to them 
repaid. At about this time Rem- 
brandt is finally able to overcome the 
last of the obstacles preventing his 
union with Hendrikje, and he marries 
her. But his happiness is short-lived: 
she too passes away. 

The final scenes of the photoplay 
take place some years later, and they 
bring together Rembrandt, in his later 
and fairly comfortable old age, and 
another great painter of this period, 
Franz Hals. Hals is eighty-five years 
old, and very poor. But he is still 
jolly, and takes things as they come. 
He pays a visit to Rembrandt, whom 
he has not seen for many years. 


+ 








Lights! Camera! 
(Concluded from page 5) 


Another third of the production is ended. 

Daily the exposed raw film is sent to 
the laboratory to be developed. Picture 
and sound film are separate. After they 
are developed, the director and the cut- 
ter look over the results of the day as 
they are shown in the projection room. 
Here it is decided which of the several 
camera “takes” shall be retained. Next 
comes the printing into positives or 
“dailies” by which the picture and sound 
films can be synchronized. There fol- 
lows the recording of additional sound 
and the musical scoring. These are as- 
sembled with the picture part, and again 
cuttings are made. From this “feeler 
print,” with adjustments made for every 


possible reason, there evolves the final 
form for previews—a complete record of 
sound and picture on the one strip of 
film. These previews are for the benefit 
of officials of the producing company, 
and the many preview committees of 
associations that serve in a sort of ad- 
visory, and sometimes censorship, ¢a- 
pacity. The “Hays Office” is also repre- 
sented at these previews, for nothing 
must be allowed to remain in the film 
that falls below the industry’s standards. 

Ordinarily 70 to a 150 prints are made 
of the finally approved film. In all, the 
after-camera work consumes a month 
or more. 

Now the picture is completed. Only 
the public can decide whether it wil 
be considered a success or not, for the 
rating of pictures is based on box-office 
returns. 
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Broduce Your Own 


(Concluded from page 15) 


dard one-inch fast lens, such as the 
{/28 or £/3.5, and later you can get a 
three-inch telephoto and a wide-angle 
jens. The first is a good objective for 
interiors and color work, the second you 
will want for shots of outdoor games and 
the third for close quarters in the class- 
aoe you are about ready for lights. 
Two mogul photofloods, two broad lights, 
one spotlight and two reflector units 
ought to meet the needs of any situa- 
tion. Some of these you may purchase. 
The group can make the necessary bases 
and reflectors. An excellent source of 
instructional material in this, and all 
other phases of moving-making, is the 
magazine Movie Makers, 


publication of the Amateur Cinema 
League, a non-profit organization that 
maintains a nation-wide service for ama- 
The address of the 


teur movie makers. 


16 mm. camera mounted on a small 
dolly for angle shots from below. The 
camera is attached to a “pan head” 
which permits turning and _ tilting. 


League is 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Affiliation with this organization, 
and with the National Association of 4- 
Star Clubs, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., are two of the first steps a school 
producing group should take. 


Titling the Film 

Titles for films are easily made. They 
may be typewritten, but for a more ar- 
tistic effect they should be hand-lettered 
or made by using some of the movable 
letter devices on the market, made espe- 
cially for this purpose. Many ingenious 
ways of setting up titles to be photo- 
graphed have been devised, not the least 
of which is by the use of egg noodles. 
Whatever is used, it should be in the 
mood of the picture itself. A title hu- 
morously conceived would be out of 
place carried throughout a film tragic in 

e. 

As time goes on, your club will store 
away a library of school films. These 
might include a film made as a civic 
enterprise, a film produced in coopera- 
tion with a large department. store to 
emphasize vocational guidance, a film 
showing library usages, a film on safe 
driving and walking made in conjunction 
with the motor vehicle bureau. The club 
might make pictures on biology, art, 
sewing, shop work, commercial subject 
techniques, literature, | mathematics, 
Sports techniques—in fact, on any sub- 


the official 





ject related to school life. 

There will be plenty of difficulties in 
the way as your club grows. About the 
time one group really is getting good, 
graduation will claim most of it. Sym- 
pathize with the football coach on this 
point! Then, there is danger that costly 
equipment may be mishandled. 

While the -activities of the photoplay 
club should not be regarded by the 
school as direct vocational training, it is 
perfectly clear that the participating 
students are given an opportunity to do 
actual work of a kind that is needed in 
a multitude of professional fields. Hence, 
if aptitudes and skills are developed that 
influence the choice of a student’s voca- 
tion, the program can be said to have 
served still further the cause of educa- 
tion. 

At Central Commercial and Technical 
High School, Newark, N. J., where the 
writers are faculty advisers for the 
photoplay club, this vocational influence 
has been noticed in many instances. 

Another alumnus rises to testify. 
“When I left school, I immediately capi- 
talized on my knowledge of camera op- 
eration. The job I got was not much, 
just snapping single frames of people 
on the go. There I made a little money 
and learned about angles and lighting. 
I learned a lot about human nature. At 
night I made movies of weddings and 
other parties on my own with a rented 
camera. Now I have a good job with a 
commercial movie production company.” 

Nick assures his fellow clubmates that 
he will some day be an aerial photog- 
rapher. “That’s why,” he said, “I have 
been interested in both the technical end 
of developing and printing films and the 
actual shooting of scenes.” 

Strangely enough, girls in the club do 
not care to be Garbos or Dietrichs. They 
are more interested in photography as a 
hobby and movie criticism as a vocation. 
If boys excel in the technical work, girls 
have shown proficiency in editing, splic- 
ing, and constructing productions. To 
others the club activity makes an ap- 
peal through set and costume designing, 
story and script writing, acting, casting, 
and use of the microphone. Ralph, from 
his editorial desk of a large paper writes, 
“The club started me off on radio broad- 
casting. You couldn’t keep me from put- 
ting on and advertising your shows. Now 
I am the radio editor of this paper.” 


Suggested Reading 


Students interested in further read- 
ing on some of the subjects men- 
tioned in this article are referred to 
the following books: 

How to Write a Movie. By Arthur 
L. Gale. 1936. New York: The Brick 
Row Book Shop. 

Making Better Movies. By Arthur L. 
Gale and Russell C. Holslag. 1935. New 
York: Amateur Cinema League. 

How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. 
By Edgar Dale. 1933. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 

How to Judge Motion Pictures and 
How to Organize a Photoplay Club. By 
Sarah McLean Mullen. 1936. New York: 
Scholastic Corporation. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Selection of 
articles under headings of motion pic- 
tures, theatre, make-up, costume design. 


‘Whose Birthday? 


.. (Famous Anniversaries) . . 


November 21 
VOLTAIRE 


(Francois Marie 
Arouet) 

(1694-1778) Brilliant 
French dramatist, poet, 
and philosopher. En- 
emy of intolerance, he 
was often imprisoned 
and exiled for his 
scoffing literary attacks 
upon prominent offi- 
cials. 


November 22 

RENE LA SALLE’ (4 

(1643-1687) French /~ 
explorer in North 
America. Undertook 
explorations south of 
Lakes Ontario and 
Erie. Sailed down 
Mississippi, claiming 
“Louisiana” for the 
French king. 








November 23 
FRANKLIN PIERCE 


(1804-1869) Four- 
teenth President. Tried 
to follow a policy of 
conciliation at the 
time North and South 
were dividing over the 
slavery issue. His at- 
tempted compromises 
cost him Northern 
support. 


November 24 


BENEDICTUS DE 
SPINOZA 
(1632-1677) Dutch- 
Jewish philosopher. 
Called the “prince of 
rationalists” he con- 
tended that reason 
should not be subor- 
dinated to established 

authority. 








November 25 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


(1835-1919) Scot- 
tish-American steel 
baron, who spent 
many millions for so- 
cial and educational 
advancement. Built 
2,500 free libraries. 





November 26 
JOHN HARVARD 
(1607-1638) English 


non-conformist min- 


ister, chief founder of 
Harvard College 
(Schol., Oct. 3). 





November 27 


FIRST 
THANKSGIVING 
The Pilgrim Fathers, 

after landing at Ply- 
mouth, had a very 
poor harvest in 1621. 
Yet they gathered to- 
gether to thank God 
for what they had. The 
holiday is now ob- 
served the last Thurs- 
day in November. 

(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 


















No wonder electricity offers so many money-making 
possibilities. In nearly every new scientific achieve- 
ment, it plays a major part—radio, aviation, home 
utilities, etc. Every month Popular Mechanics—writ- 
ten so you can understand it—brings you the facts on 
electricity’s newest developments. Besides, this big 
250-page magazine is crammed full of fascinating pic- 
tures and accounts of new inventions and achieve- 
ments in engineering, chemistry, physics, 
etc. Don’t missthis month's issue 
—a thrilling, entertaining rec- 
ord of the world’s newest won- 


ders — 25c at all 


SAPLINGS 


This anthology of high school creative 
writing—poems, essays, stories, etc.— 
is the final product of Scholastic 
Awards. For young writers and classes 
in composition it is an unparalleled in- 
spirational force. 1936 ‘Saplings’ ready 
for immediate delivery. A few copies 
of “Saplings” (1928-1935) still available. 


Cloth bound $1.50 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























I WANT YOU 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa 
tion usually sufficient. Many 1937 
appointments Short hours. Write 
to me immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions and full 

particulars 













FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. S-253 Rochester, N. Y. 
AL EEL RINGS$*“150 





silver, similarly low priced. Largest 
years. Over 300 dengns. 
Write Teday for Free 1937 Catalog! 


New Class, School,Club Pins and Rings [== 
Silver Plated, 35¢ ea; Gold Plated 40c =f B 
more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated wy t 
catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. 
For Your Chub, Class, Soucty ! 
A\\ © j, 
PINS handsomely uiver plated. enameled | or 2 
v Y; ° colors, and 3 or 4 letters and year Dor, Price $3.50 wer 4 
S 
for 42 , 
P Rea 


~ ¢* BIG PIN AND RING CATALOG 
ea.; Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 
THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No.5,ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Stern or Gold Pate Sx ‘Das $8. RINGS. wering $4.6 
UC iI 
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32 PAGE 


illustrated Booklet 


TELLING EXACTLY 
HOW TO MAKE 
AND OPERATE 


PUPPET 
SHOWS 


50 CENT c IN STAMPS 
tole) Gaze): fe) OR COIN 


This 32-page illustrated booklet gives in detail the 
exact procedure for making the fascinating and enter- 
taining hand and string puppet shows. Gives in detail 
the making of puppets themselves, the furniture, the 
setting, the stage, etc. Grown-ups as well as young 
people are making puppet shows for the home, club, 
school, church. Now you can make puppets of your 
friends and give a performance with them as charac- 
ters. It is so easy and lots of fun. Get your copy of the 
complete Puppet book at this special offer—a 
regular 50c book for only 10c, the actual cost of 
mailing and handling. Write for your copy today. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


The A. S. Boyle Company, (Inc.) 1934 Dana | 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. SW-11 ] 
Enclosed you will find 10c in | 

] 
















; OO Stamps 0 Coin 

Kindly send your 32-page illustrated and de- 
| scriptive booklet, “‘How to Make and Operate ] 
} 2 Puppet Show.” ] 
] Name ] 


a aut reamed 








How Shall the Films 
Be Safeguarded? 


(Symposium ) 
ALBERT BENHAM 
(Continued from page 7) 


films which Hollywood gives to the 
world. This affords the public its op- 
portunity. 

The reflection of desirable social values 
on the screen does not necessarily go 
hand in hand with producing the big- 
gest money-making film. In the rush 
to secure quick investment returns, it 
is natural that what should be the 
screen’s underlying purpose—that of en- 
riching our daily lives and contributing 
to the betterment of mankind—is often 
forgotten. Therefore, certain standards 
of conduct need to be set up as a gauge 
for screen material. Within-the-indus- 
try control, as it is now practiced, is not 
the solution. For again, the chief concern 
of business is to make money. While 
perhaps the more obvious vices are not 
now condoned on the screen, one has 
only to glance at many recent films to 
realize the ineffectiveness of the motion 
picture industry in deciding what is 
proper for audience consumption. 

There is only one answer to the prob- 
lem. The public must be taught to as- 
sume its share of the responsibility for 
the screenfare offered—it must learn 
how to evaluate motion pictures, and to 
make known to the exhibitor and the 
producer what kind of films will be ac- 
cepted. When there are films unsuitable 
for children, the well-informed parent 
and teacher will be capable of guiding 
those whose welfare is in their hands. 
It is only through an enlightened and 
dynamic public opinion, expressed in 
terms of box-office approval or dis- 
approval, that any lasting improvement 
in screen content may be effected. 


DR. FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
Technical Director, Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Council, New York City 


ENSORSHIP grows out of the ap- 
parently universal desire on the part 

of any one group or class of people to 
mould others into a pattern that fits 
their own particular beliefs and customs. 
Yet, in a broad sense censorship is con- 
stantly being applied in every society. 
The non-conformist and the unconven- 
tional are constantly being censored in 
an informal way by the application of 
the sanctions of group approval. This 
is a natural and inevitable, although 
usually a frustrating process in human 
society. There must be a degree of 
conformity if any social order is to be 
possible; the alternative involves free- 
dom of a negative sort to be sure, but 
its concomitant is inevitably chaos. The 
new entrant into’ society, whether 
through the portal of birth or immigra- 
tion, must be “housebroken to cul- 
ture” if the given society is to survive. 
What most intelligent people object to 
in censorship is not the belief that per- 
sonal inhibitions and social regulations 
are important, but the idea that a legal 
censorship should be set up in addition 






te the normal corrective processes 
society. The legal censorship of Motion 
pictures, for example, is a calculg 

attempt of politicians to dictate what the 
public shall see on the screen. In some 
cases legal censorship has degenerated 
into a political “racket.” Any attempt 
of a small group, whether religious 
political, to limit the freedom of speech, 
press, radio, or movies must necessarily 
be regarded with suspicion and resens, 
ment by all’thinking people everywhere 


WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


General Secretary, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


ENSORSHIP is the autocrat’s method 
of stifling discussion and discussign 
has been and continues to be the primary 
force which makes it possible for democ. 
racy to achieve “a rule of the people” 
Censorship means much more than a 
refusal to print. Censorship applies 
when a group imposes its will on the 
press, art, music, drama. If history 
tells us anything it is that morals cannot 
be legislated. How people feel about 
things is usually just as important as 
what they feel. Legislation may get 
outward compliance but inward re- 
bellion. 

Today, those who would exploit others 
for their own particular kind of “ism” 
raise the hue and cry of censorship. It 
is a tool which.they particularly want 
to use. Fortunately, in America these 
groups are small. Unfortunately, they 
are usually very vociferous. A small but 
loud and powerful minority has forced 
upon this country a series of undemo- 
cratic teachers’ oaths. 

Those who would shackle any in- 
dividual in his constitutional right of 
free speech must remember that if that 
person is a thinker and has something to 
contribute, the shackling will result in 
a drying up of creative ideas. 

In all of this, however, we must dis- 
tinguish between “liberty” and “license.” 
Patience is required here. It may be 
necessary to tolerate some things akin 
to license to insure that liberties will not 
be curbed. It is only those people who 
have insight into the meaning and pur- 
pose of democracy who can exert the 
patience and self-control necessary. 

Those who urge censorship labor un- 
der a false conception of American ideals. 
These people are for the most part the 
product of an American educational 
system. Many of them remember that 
they were unable to express what they 
really felt and thought. They have fallen 
into a conventional pattern and fail to 
recognize that true education comes only 
when people think. Education can only 
come out of thinking, and the biggest 
job of democracy is to teach people how 


* to think, not what to think. 








No Scholastic Next Week 


Since the regular date of issue for 
next week, November 28, falls within the 
Thanksgiving holiday, Scholastic will not 
be issued. The next issue of Scholastic, 
No. 11 of this semester, will be dated De- 
cember 5, and you will receive it the 
preceding Monday or Tuesday. 
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~ Who’s Who 


IN THE NEWS 


NO. 1 PLAYER 

Charles Spencer Chaplin occupies a 
Jace close to the throne of cinema star- 
a For twenty years movie patrons 

on five continents 
have roared with 
laughter at his 
antics and for at 
least half as long 
critics have hailed 
him as a_ gifted 
artist with a match- 
less talent for 
blending comedy 
with an undertone 
of pathos. Whether 
measured in terms 
of wealth acquired 
or in nog 4 of Pr 

lenting hold on a public that has 
_ ore em fickle in its devotion 
to other Hollywood favorites, Chaplin’s 
career stands forth as the most con- 
spicuous ascent to fame in the annals 
of the screen. 

After the death of his father, an en- 
tertainer in London music halls, Chap- 
lin’s boyhood was marred by poverty 
and deprivation. He led the life of the 
ill-fed, ill-clad street urchin. His edu- 
cation was neglected and his relatives 
were.too poor to apprentice him to a 
trade. Chaplin followed in his father’s 
footsteps and became a _ music-hall 
dancer. 

At the age of 21 he came to America 
as the leading comedian of a vaudeville 
troupe. One day, three years later, 
A. Kessel, president of the company 
producing Keystone pictures, happened 
to be standing outside Hammerstein’s 
Music Hall in New York City talking 
to the manager. He noted the gales of 
laughter coming from inside and stepped 
in. When the performance was over he 
went back stage and offered Charles 
Chaplin $75 a week to go to Hollywood 
to make pictures. Although Chaplin 
was earning less, he declined until the 
bid was doubled. 

Chaplin’s first photoplay was Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance for which he was 
coached by Marie Dressler. Soon the 
grotesque make-up of tiny moustache, 
derby hat, baggy trousers, and huge 
shoes had captivated the nation. Thea- 
tres advertised Chaplin films by sending 
Chaplin imitators ambling into res- 
taurants with bamboo canes, and swarms 
of patrons poured out behind the unique 
Chaplin walk (copied from a London 
cabman’) to follow the imitators back 
to the theatres. While the world war 
raged, Chaplin got more attention in the 
press than kings and prime ministers, 
and by 1916, when the comedian was 
27, he was making over $500,000 a year. 
(Schol., Feb. 15. 1936.) 

In 1917 Chaplin became an independent 
producer, joining forces with Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks and D. W. 
Griffith to form the company which be- 
came known as United Artists Corpora- 
tion. Under his own direction, Chaplin 

his most successful films, among 
them, A Dog’s Life, Shoulder Arms, The 
Kid, The Gold Rush, City Lights, and, 
early this year, Modern Times. 
: aplin is a man of broad culture, a 
liberal in his social outlook, a con- 
hoisseur of painting, an accomplished 
musician, and a lover of good literature. 
He has been twice married and divorced, 
and has two children (boys) by his 
second wife, Lita Grey. 
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Criticism 
(Concluded from page 16) 

Both of these critics in their columns 
warned producers that they must elimi- 
nate the obscene and tawdry from the 
movies if they wanted to avoid the 
wrath of the people. What motion pic- 
ture critic has taken some responsibility 
for non-theatrical films? Book critics 
concern themselves not merely with fic- 
tion but with books in a variety of fields. 
Why shouldn’t motion picture critics 
expand their interests to include films 
other than those directly concerned with 

entertainment? 

The truth is that the vast majority of 
film critics in this country are operating 
under handicaps which effectively balk 
any genuine, honest creative writing. 
Probably the most important single 
hampering influence upon the earnest, 
sincere critic is that brought to bear by 
the industry itself, through the medium 
of its advertising. As you know, no 
newspaper and few magazines could re- 
main long in print if they depended for 
income solely upon their subscriptions. 
And the motion picture critic is far 
more directly concerned with the revenue 
of his paper than, say, the society or the 
news reporter. When we discover that 
the motion picture advertising bill last 
year was seventy million dollars, we see 
that this represents a tremendous amount 
of power wielded by the industry. 

What, then, ought a motion picture 
critic to do? He ought, like other 
critics, to know what is being written 


in the field of criticism. Obviously, he 
need not adopt the style of criticism in 
the literary and dramatic fields, but he 
ought to be familiar with it. I refer to 
such materials as I. A. Richards’ Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism, the writings 
of George Jean Nathan, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Carl van Doren, Louis Kronen- 
berger, Harry Hansen and other com- 
petent modern reviewers. Second, he 
ought to make a minimum use of the 
press book materials sent out by Holly- 
wood. The matter is easily detected in 
his columns, because it is written in such 
absurd and exaggerated fashion that a 
large proportion of his readers can 
identify it. Third, he ought to know the 
literature dealing with the film. I refer 
to the works of Pudovkin, Rotha, Potam- 
kin, and others. Fourth, he needs to study 
his own writing and avoid the constant 
reiteration of such phrases as “mag- 
nificent production,” “stellar cast,” “ab- 
sorbing mystery,” “epic,” “appreciative 
audience.” They smack too much of the 
press book. Fifth, he ought to get out 
and talk face-to-face with the public. 
The public isn’t as dumb as the average 
newspaper man thinks it is. 

After all, we have poor motion picture 
criticism because the critics have a low 
opinion of their public. Motion picture 
critics to whom I have told high school 
students’ reactions were surprised when 
informed of the wide reading and critical 
attitude towards their column. One 
would assume that these critics had 
written their columns not to be read by 
intelligent persons. 
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Glossary of Movie Terms 


animation—Giving inanimate objects 
or drawings the appearance of life and 
independent motion by exposing a single 
motion picture frame, moving the ob- 
ject or changing the drawing slightly 
and exposing a second frame, and so 
on. When these singly exposed frames 
are projected at the rate of 16 frames 
a second or faster, the illusion of smooth, 
independent motion can be produced. 

baby spot—A small spotlight. 

bank night—A night (usually once a 
week) set aside by the exhibitor when 
patrons are attracted to his theatre by 
the offer of cash prizes, given to holders 
of tickets bearing lucky numbers. 

blimp—tThe covering which is placed 
over a camera on a sound set to muffle 
the sound of the camera mechanism. 
Used loosely to refer to the camera so 
covered. 

block booking—The arrangement by 
which the producer requires the ex- 
hibitor to contract for a group of pic- 
tures, instead of contracting for each 
picture separately. Thus, an exhibitor 
must accept the bad with the good. He 
has the privilege of rejecting 10 percent 
of the pictures offered him in a “block.” 

camera angle—Used generally to refer 
to any camera viewpoint, but specifically 
to a camera position other than hori- 
zontal. 

close-up—A relatively near camera 
position which will emphasize signifi- 
cant details. In the case of people as 
subjects, it refers to a scene made close 
enough to exclude everything but head 
and shoulders. However, all terms con- 
cerning camera distance are relative. 
For example, in making a close-up of 
a pen, the camera would be much nearer 
the object than in making a close-up 
of a person. 

comedy relief—Action or incidents 
that are designed to interrupt the mount- 
ing tension in a photoplay so that the 
actual climax can be delayed until the 
end of the picture. 

continuity—The technique of telling 
a story in motion pictures; the rela- 
tionship between scenes and sequences 

eut—Ending a scene simply by 
stopping the camera. 

diaphragm—A device on the 
camera which controls the amount 
of light admitted through the lens 
to the film. It can be opened to 
admit more light, if the scene is 
relatively poorly lighted, or closed 
down to exclude light, if the scene 
is relatively brightly lighted. 

dissolve—A transition from one 
scene to another wherein the first 
scene fades out simultaneously as 
the second scene fades in. This is 
done by fading-out on the first 
scene, running the camera back- 
ward for the length of the footage 
of the fade-out and then fading 
in on the second scene. Thus, 
both fade-out and fade-in are 
registered on the same length of 
film. The effect on the screen is 
called a dissolve. 

distributor—A firm in_ the 
theatrical movie industry that 
handles the exchange of motion 
picture prints among theatres. 

double billing—Two feature 
pictures on one program for the 
one admission price. 

double exposure—The registra- 
tion, on one film strip, of the 
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Editor, Movie Makers 


images of more than one scene. 

double system—The use of two 
films in recording a sound on film 
The picture is recorded on one 
film and the sound on another. Then 
the two films are printed together to 
produce a master negative. 

editing—The rearrangement of scenes 
and sequences after the film has been 
exposed and developed. 

exhibitor—A company or individual 


that presents motion pictures to the 
public. 
exposure—Admitting light through 


the lens to the films so that this light 
will start the series of chemical reac- 
tions which eventually will produce the 
image on the film. 

fade-in and fade-out—The fade-in 
is accomplished by gradually increasing 
the amount of light admitted to the 
film and the fade-out is produced by 
gradually decreasing the amount of 
light. The effect on the screen in the 
case of a fade-out is that the scene 
gradually darkens to blackness and the 
picture disappears, while, in the fade- 
in, the process is reversed. This is done 
in a number of ways: by stopping down 
the lens to cut out light, by passing in 
front of the lens a glass that is grad- 
uated from clear glass to black, by 
treating the film chemically after it is 
processed, etc. 

filter—Tinted glass or gelatin which 
is designed to modify the effect on the 
film of certain colors. Thus, a yellow 
filter darkens the blue sky and permits 
the white clouds to stand out in con- 
trast. 

glass shots—Scenes filmed through 
glass, part of which is clear to permit 
the camera to photograph living actors 
in the background and part of which is 
covered with a painting. which the cam- 





Barney Tohey in Life 


“What's playing tonight?” 


era also photographs. 
these scenes, the studios can avoid 
building large sets that would cost , 
great deal of money. Only part of the 
set is built—perhaps the bottom par 
and the top is finished in the painting 
on the glass. 

Hays Office—The name by whid 
the central bureau set up by the leading 
producing companies is generally known, 
The proper name is the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc. ‘ It derives the name “Hays Offic” 
from the man who has been in charge 
of it since its founding—Will H. Hays 
president. 

iris-in and iris-out—This effect is pro. 
duced by the iris vignetter by which, 
in the case of the iris-out, the camera. 
man can gradually cut the field of view 
down in a circle which vanishes to a 


By means gf 


point. The iris-in is the reverse of this 
effect. 
kodachrome—The newest natural 


color motion picture process, availabh 
in either 8mm. or 16mm. widths. This 
film can be used in any 16mm. or 8mm. 
camera and can be projected in any 
projector. For ordinary outdoor work, 
no filters of any kind are required, and 
the film is exposed in the same way as 
black and white. It is a little slower 
than black and white panchromatic. 

lip synchronization—Recording sound 
directly from the scene that is being 
photographed and in perfect synchroni- 
zation with the action. The expression 
comes from the fact that with such 
recording (used in all theatrical photo- 
plays) the motion of the actors’ lips 
exactly matches their voices. 

long shot—A distant view which can 
include extended countryside and long 


range action, such as, say, an auto 
race. 
medium shot—The standard view, 


which includes actors from head to toe. 
In the beginning of motion pictures, a 
medium shot was a full view that in- 
cluded all of the set, much as a set 
would be seen through the proscenium 
arch of the legitimate stage. 

meter, distance—A device for 
measuring the distance between 
camera and subject so that the 
focus of the lens may be set ac- 
curately and without the need of 
measuring or guessing. 

meter, exposure—A device to 
measure the amount of light re- 
flected from the scene to the cam- 
era so that the lens diaphragm 
can be set correctly. 

meter, footage—An indicator on 
the camera which shows how much 
footage remains unexposed and 
how much has been used. 

mixing—Controlling sound 
coming through two or more 
microphones so that their effect 
will be combined smoothly on the 
film. 

montage—A_ series of short 
scenes or flashes which produce 
a culminative effect. The scenes 
may be entirely unrelated, but the 
quick presentation of them one 
after another gives them a rela- 
tionship. 

narration—Talk or lecture that 
accompanies a talkie short subject. 

negative—A master motion plc- 
ture film in which the black and 
white values are reversed. From 
this a positive, with normal black 
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white values, can be made. The 


2 negative and positive system in motion 


ictures is very similar to that in still 
photography. a 
orthochromatic—A film sensitive to 
fewer colors than panchromatic. Light 
yellow filters may be used with it. 
panchromatic—A film which is sensi- 
tive to the full range of colors and 
which consequently gives the most cor- 
rect rendition of nature in tones of 


black and white. All filters can be used 
with it. 


panorama or pan—A view obtained | 


by swinging the camera horizontally as 
on a pivot. This technique should be 
used only in following action. 

parallel action—Scenes or incidents 
that are presented as occurring at the 
same time as other scenes or incidents 
just previously shown on the screen. — 

sitive—A motion picture print in 

which the black and white values are 
normal. 

post recording (post synchronization ) 
Adding a sound track to a picture after 
the film has been exposed, developed 
and edited (also called dubbing). This 


is done regularly in the case of short 
subjects and newsreel pictures. The | 
flm is made at talking picture speed | 
and the sound track is added after the | 


film has been edited. 


program picture—A film that is made | 
as a routine box-office attraction, with- | 


out special advantage of offering the 
most popular stars or a story or pro- 
duction job that is expected to bring 
acclaim of critics and public. 

rear projection—Throwing a motion- 
picture image on a translucent screen, 
the projector being at the rear of the 
screen. This is used in the studios to 
supply a moving background for sets 
and actors in the foreground. The prop- 
erties in the foreground and the actors 
are photographed by the camera, as 
well as the motion picture scene on 
the screen in the background. By this 
means, much money can be saved in 
set building and transporting produc- 
tion companies to distant locations. The 
scene wanted is photographed and then 
projected on a screen behind the actors. 
Most shots of people at the wheel of a 
moving car are made in this way. 

reversal process—A laboratory pro- 
cedure whereby a picture made on a 
film is reversed to a positive as the film 
is developed. This means that only one 
film strip is needed to obtain a com- 
pleted picture, and consequently the 
process is more economical than the 
negative positive method, which requires 


two film strips—the original negative | 


and the positive print. The economy 
of this procedure made amateur movies 
practical. 

reverse motion—A reversal of all ac- 
tion in a scene, which is obtained either 
by running the projector backward or 
holding the camera upside down, revers- 


ing the processed film end for end and | 


splicing it into the picture. This makes 
possible such scenes as divers springing 
up out of the water and back to the 
diving board. 

stock shot—A scene of a location or 
subject that is kept on hand for possible 
use in a future picture. Often stock 
shots are used in rear projection. 

wipe-off—A method of transition 
from one scene to another wherein the 
second scene displaces the first on the 
screen, either moving in from one side 
or a corner, or starting in the middle of 
the screen and expanding. Wipe-offs can 
be combined with dissolves to produce 
very beautiful transitions from one shot 
to another. 
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BACK AGAIN WITH 
INSPIRING DRAMA 





“THE CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” 


fall and winter dramatic radio series 


WIFT-MOVING, inspiring, his- 

torically authentic—this popu- 
lar half-hour program is back 
again with vivid stories of Ameri- 
can life. 

Leading educators pronounce 
this program a liberal education 
in American history. To insure ac- 
curacy, all material is checked by 
a committee of historians, includ- 


SOME COMMENTS 
BY LISTENERS 


“ Cavalcade’ has caught the true color 
of realistic, dynamic American history. 
Its accuracy and vigorous spirit are to 
be commended ... My youngsters await 
the coming broadcast with intense en- 

thusiasm.” 
Y. M. D., Southeastern Junior H. S., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


. . . 
“No period in radio is as eagerly antici- 
pated each week... real inspiration in 


everyday American life.” 
Mrs. M. E., Washington, D. C. 
“The most interesting ...and the best 
program on the radio. I had a write-up 
put in the school paper about it.” 
(A schoolboy) 


PRESENTED BY 


REG. u. 5s. Pat OFF 


8:30 P.M. Pacific Time 
7:30P.M. Mountain Time 


ing Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, Presi- 
dent of Union College, and Dr. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Professor of 
History, Harvard University. 
Don Voorhees and his splendid 
concert orchestra provide inciden- 
tal music. Another popular fea- 
ture on every program is a brief 
informative story about “The 
Wonder World of Chemistry.” 







CBS NETWORK 


EACH WEDNESDay 


8 P, M. Eastern Time 
7 P. M. Central Time 








SPECIAL RE-BROADCAST 
FOR WESTERN STATES 
EACH THURSDAY 













BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING through CHEMISTRY 
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° * to rest in the gate. Although the bean | 
Machines That Suit of light is constant it is interrupted while _ 
e the film is moving by a shutter just like 
Action to the Word the one on the camera. So we find that 
our projector allows 24 pictures each 
second to be thrown on the creep 








Just published... 
How to Write a Movie 


The latest text on movie planning 


(Concluded from page 14) 





continuity, script and film story writ- this action we find that there are 48 dif- through a lens on the front of the ma. 
ing for amateur movie makers. | | ferent pictures, each one of which shows chine. But, you may say, it doesn't 
Written by | the hand raised a little farther than the — as if — pone = on from t 
| . P the screen each second. It looks ; 
Arthur L. Gale ge eg iemegiheven like one continuous picture. H pe a 
= i ae Before we attempt to find out why p . ere we to the 
Editor of Movie Makers : : come to the basic principle of all i 
“How to Write a Movie” covers fun- this gives us moving pictures on the d st 1 on “ ve : a been ¢ 
damental continuity principles, _ tells screen let’s see what happens to the film 24 strangely enough it is not something develo 
how to make entertaining pictures of after it leaves the camera. The maga- that was invented in a laboratory but . 
subjects that movie makers like to film, F A ; it is a part of our own eyesight. It j taking 
and summarizes the latest information zine is sent to the darkroom or labora- 2 ; , Eyesight. it is ing de 
about film planning technique. | tory where the film is taken out in dark- called persistence of vision” and Is a is an 
Treatments for color films — using F : peculiar property of the eyesight whi 
phonograph records for realistic sound | ness and put on a developing machine. allows an image to remain visible ch negatl' 
effects and musical accompaniments— | Here the celluloid ribbon with invisible pr f ti : ner S “te ora onto a 
planning silent 16mm. pictures for post I i. ge 3 iny fraction of a second after the ima 
synchronization—preparing cue sheets— pictures on it is developed in much the ot cidiie Meme ta oth ge print 1 
talkie scenario, dialog and ——— | same manner as are roll films used in if - ned . o hed : bs er words job is 
writing—all are discussed and _ illus- lf a picture is Mashed on e screen ¢ 
trated with examples. hand cameras. The developer darkens me 5 cite well Wile UK somata be part, ¢ 
“How to Write a Movie’ is a com- all the parts of the silver emulsion that S an sound 


strangely enough we see it after it has 


plete, authoritative, up to the minute | 
been removed. This accounts for the 


handbook on movie planning and film | 


have been exposed to the light and does 
not touch those which were not affected. 






































coc the present art of film planning | After the developer, the film is rinsed fact that we cannot see the screen for - The 

oa ion ieee pee peg An Bg EE ng ‘| | automatically and then put in the hypo that brief fraction of a second while it = 

It is an invaluable aid for industrial || | which eats away all the undeveloped ‘ dark and the picture is changing. Our the se 

Ag oven lg lg I ts Seautifully silver. This leaves clear edges on the film C©Y& C@rties the picture of one frame until of its 

printed and handsomely bound in red | where no light was allowed to reach it. a new one is in its place and the result the e 

_— r || After this process which is known as PPears to be a constantly moving pic- light | 

$2 00 Net | | “fixing,” the film is thoroughly washed ture without any interruptions of any (Refe 

At your mocie gee 2 oe direct |I | in anaiten and than @eied. Tite Gia is kind. Inasmuch as each picture shows is the 

: called a negative because parts of the motion advanced a little more than the the vi 

E. Byrne Hackett || | picture which were really white appear preceding one the movement appears _, 

- Rtauh esti alex etm, us to be smooth and even. One very im- magni 

The Brick Row portant point is that 7 camera and pro- out tl 

Make Second Negative jector must run‘at the same speed in are Pp 

Book SHOP, Inc. | as ae ° ’ order to make the speed of the prejeelll theate 

42 East 50th St. New York, N. Y. ||| | After the negative is washed and dried picture duplicate the speed of the origi- revers 

a SE Ri at TD the very first step is to make a duplicate nal subject. Wh: 

re . | Of it: s0 that in case of fire or other dam- pictur 

age the original of the picture will be The Sound System as it i 

MAKIN G PRI NTS safe in its special storage vault. This ’ is slig 

In “Making Prints.”’ four authorities tell about } duplicate negative sis used for making ‘ We passed lightly slid sound earlier camer 

the techniques of lithograph, drypoint, aquatint, the many copies that must be sent to’ in the article, for it would have inter- call “: 

race, Stttons ef sale arelem-ende selaak theaters all over the world. In order rupted our train of thought, but-we that 

Gus Gy $1.50 to make a print from a negative the can now consider it and its relation to film - 

10 or more copies to one address $1.10 || latter is fed into a machine called the the picture. Of course in order to get There 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP printer which is similar to a camera ex- the words of the actors as they go theatr 

iiiae at C ce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. cept that it passes an unexposed film through their parts it is necessary to vents 

through the gate with the negative. record the sound at the same time the is m 

—————— A strong light shines through the lens picture is being taken. The first method whos« 

FREE ™ "4S" and prints the negative on the other of doing this was to make phonograph ited. 

Sey HE A film. When this film is developed we _ records at the time the picture was taken. Thi 

DINS 1 ys": Wy isis or eicr «| find that it is a positive image of the The phonograph motors and camera mo- sort | 

| picture just like paper prints which tors were run at the same speed in order gener 

are made from still camera negatives. to have the two records, film and disc, sugge 

The only difference is that the movie match perfectly. Copies of the records ask t 

print is transparent like the negative in- were made to go with each print of them 

stead of being on the opaque paper sur-__ the picture. This method was rather cum- theate 

A- B-C Sh al fo} face, as in the case of snapshots. bersome when it came to shipping and Aft 

ro) am | re | n Of course there is a great deal of work soon gave way to the superior method that t 

IN TWELVE QOPI LESSONS done on the negatives and prints before of recording the sound right on the fully 

the final print is ready to go to the’ film. While the newer method is more that | 

A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of | theater. Titles must be made, scenes complicated, it made up in many ways one | 

speech shortening. It is written with the | rearranged, bad parts cut out, sound for its cost and difficulty of operation. some’ 

familiar A-B-C’s. No puzzling signs or sym- | added and a final inspection must be We shall try to get an idea of what every 
bols to memorize. You acquire such speed | made. We will explain later on just happens as the actor speaks. The words 
in 12 lessons as writers of other systems | how the sound is added but our next are picked up by microphones suspended 

seldom “oo after months ve tedious | concern is to see just what makes the at various points out of the range of the Tel 

eens — Peta Jthunh to te an pictures move when they are seen on camera. (See picture page 5, above Joan foot . 

se aeet of enly $1. cater ae the screen. Blondell’s head.) These “mikes” are new | 

$ s When the film reaches the theater the just like the ones used in broadcasting ing t 

COMPLETE COURSE ONLY t operators of the projection machines are studios. They are connected to amplifiers Elect 

oe ce ane a a ee ee ae a ee es ces > cee cam es ee —, | ready to thread the print in their appa- which magnify the tiny impulses and eign 

! — ee 11-21-38 | | ratus. The projectors are almost ex- send them along wires to another room fore 

| yetectin ge te cage llleage send me a [| actly like the cameras except that they where recording machines are located. telev 

copy of A-B-C Shorthand. I understand || reverse the order of things. (See cut, These machines are little more than small mens 

1 _ poo Age omen ie cee book || page 14.) They have the same sprockets, cameras which photograph the sound inche 

I ae pet a || gate and aperture but have in addition waves. The electrical impulses cause a show 

1? ““** || a very powerful light that is allowed to lamp to glow and flicker and this varia- régul 

| ADDRESS wo sooo -.----. || shine through each frame when it comes _ tion of light is photographed in a narrow three 
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‘agp on a continuously moving film. Of 


the recorders and the cameras 
be run exactly together. The film 
jg just like that used in the cameras but 
only 2 small portion alongside the area 
given over to the picture is used, called 
the sound track. This is simply a pic- 
jure of the light variations which come 
from the glow lamp. (See front cover). 
Now we can go back in our discussion 
to the point where the picture film has 
heen developed. At the same time the 
developing of the picture negative was 
taking place, the sound negative was be- 
ing developed. When both are ready it 
js an easy matter to print the picture 
negative and the sound track negative 
onto a film to produce the finished sound 
print ready for the theater. The editor’s 
job is to cut and arrange the picture 
, and the sound cutter matches the 
sound track with the picture. 


The Sound Projector 

The projector which shows sound film 
is much like the silent type except that 
the sound track passes a tiny aperture 
of its own where a beam of light from 
the exciter lamp shines through it. This 
light then falls on a photo electric cell. 
(Refer to the cut on page 14.) This cell 
is the heart of the projector for it changes 
the variations in light back into varia- 
tions in electrical current. An amplifier 
magnifies the currents and sends them 
out through gigantic loudspeakers that 
are placed behind the screen in the 
theaters. The sound reproducer simply 
reverses the work of the recorder. 

While the method of taking the silent 
picture is the same with amateur movies 
as it is with theatrical pictures, the sound 
is slightly different. Most amateur sound 
cameras using 16 mm. film are what we 
call “single system” cameras. That means 
that the sound is recorded right on the 
flm with the picture in one camera. 
There is no separate recorder as in the 
theatrical studios. Of course this pre- 
vents editing to any great degree but 
is more economical for the amateur 
whose filming budget is necessarily lim- 
ited. 

This discussion has been of-the briefest 
sort because of limited space, but the 
general idea has been presented. It is 
suggested that interested school groups 
ask the local theater managers to show 
them the film, projectors and general 
theater equipment. 

After reading this article it is hoped 
that the movie goer will appreciate more 
fully the vast amount of work and money 
that has gone into the development of 
one of our greatest industries. It is 
something that can be enjoyed by nearly 
everyone at any time. 

Television Advances 

Television pictures on a screen three- 
foot square are now possible through a 
new invention of a German firm, accord- 
ing to Andrew W. Cruse, chief of the 
Electrical Division, U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Hereto- 
fore limits to the possible size of the 
television tube have curtailed the di- 
mensions of pictures to within 9 by 10 
inches. It is predicted that commercial 
showings of television pictures will be a 
regular thing in the United States within 
three years, - 
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habit? What does she lose? Make 
lists. 

2. Would you call her lazy? Dis- 
cuss. 

3. Is it possible that she does not 
understand the “kick” one can get 
out of a sense of responsibility? How 
would you explain this to her? Use 
an illustration from your own experi- 
ence or observation. 

4. What do you prophesy for Anne 
socially and vocationally if she con- 
tinues to “alibi?” ; 


PROBLEMS 
IN LIVING 


By Marjorie S. Watts 
Alibi Anne 


Anne has developed a genuine skill 
in making excuses for herself. Be- 
cause she is attractive and has, on 
first acquaintance, at least, the ap- 
pearance of sincerity, she does fre- 
quently escape responsibility. But 
her friends who have grown to know 
her well have begun to nickname her 
“Alibi Anne.” 


Ask Yourself: 
1. What does Anne gain by this 


meets 


Try This: 

Suggest a program for Anne to fol- 
low which will cure her of the “alibi” 
habit. 











Honorable 
Mention Awarded 
DOMENIC LUPO 
Waltham, Mass. 


DISCOVERED AND REWARDED! 


Start sketching now for the Eldo- 
rado-Scholastic Awards, and see 
how much this extra practice im- 
proves your work. It will help 


PRIZES 
SE Pee rere) eR a $15 
ge errr $25 5 Honorable Mentions of $5 each 
Plus gold emblems for prize winners and silver emblems 


for Honorable Mention winners, signifying your mem- 
bership on the Eldorado All-American Drawing Team. 


you discover your own talent— 
and help your chances of winning 
one of these valuable prizes. 


Ask your instructor for details today, or write to Scholastic Magazine, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J11, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


To discover fully the ease of obtaining 
a variety of effects with drawing pen- 
cils, try an adequate range of leads 


ELDORADO 
THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


such as those selected by Ernest W. 
Watson for the Eldorado Palette—4B, 
3B, 2B, B, HB, H and 2H. 
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This drawing, by Harry Bertoia of Case 
Technical High School. Detroit, with Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks, won first prize in 
the 1936 competition and an award of $50. 


Time to enter the 


HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
for 1937 


This isa contest in which every one wins— 
for the competition affords valuable experi- 
ence to all and the winners not only get hand- 
some prizes but a real start toward a career. 


The Colored Drawing Inks Division 
Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 3rd prize, $10; 


and 5 honorable mentions: handsome sets 
of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks valued 
at $3 per set. 


The Black Drawing Inks Division 
Ist prize, $25; 2nd prize, $15; 3rd prize, $10; 


and 5 honorable mentions: handsome sets 
of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks valued 
at $3 per set. 


Send coupon for complete rules of the contest and 
full description of awards, as well as helpful hints 
in the use of Higgins Drawing Inks. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 

Please send me (check information desired) 
Details of the Higgins Scholastic Award, 
at no obligation. 


Also instruction sheets on 


Mechanical Freehand 
Drawing Drawing 
for which I enclose a carton that contained a 
new bottle of Higgins American Drawing Ink. 
SE ee Pee re oe 
CN: 2. 2 ard cine Wa akd oA O Sha was 
NS ROR OP ET ee 


Drawing Teacher. . . 
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It All Depends on 
the Director 


(Concluded from page 9) 


stantly for better conditions for all tech- 
nicians and greater opportunities for ex- 
perimentation. With his wife and his 
daughter Alma, an actress, he loves to 
run off to his ranch where he reads de- 
tective stories and books on philosophy. 


Rouben Mamoulian—there’s romance 
in that name, and in the life of the man 
who bears it. He was born in Tiflis in 
the Russian Caucasus forty years ago. 
He longed to be an explorer; trained to 
be a lawyer, and actually became one of 
the great directors of stage and screen. 
Everywhere (Turkey, Austria, Ger- 
many, France, England, America) he has 
found adventure and success. He has 
been in turn, an author of fiction and 
verse, an actor and dramatic critic, an 
impresario, a founder of a theater school, 
a stage, grand-opera, and a motion pic- 
ture director. George Eastman, president 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, brought 
this versatile and gifted person from 
Europe to take charge of productions in 


| his Rochester theater, but Mamoulian 


| woman director. 
| a California product. She was born and 


was soon drafted by the New York 
Theater Guild. A great deal of the suc- 
cess of the Guild’s Porgy and Bess was 


| due to his direction. His wide range of 
| interest and his marked artistic skill is 


evidenced in the pictures he has created, 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Love Me To- 
night, Queen Christina, Becky Sharp (an 
adventure in color), and quite recently 
the delightful musical satire, The Gay 
Desperado. His present assignment is at 
Paramount directing Irene Dunne. In 
private life as in business, he is a free 
lancer, for in spite of rumors that have 
connected his name with those of a fa- 
mous star, he remains Hollywood’s most 
popular and desirable bachelor, a charm- 
ing cosmopolite. 


Dorothy Arzner is Hollywood’s only 
Miss Arzner is purely 


raised in San Francisco; went to school 
at Los Angeles’ fashionable Westlake 
School for Girls and the University of 
Southern California where she studied 
medicine until the war broke. Then she 
joined the Los Angeles Emergency Am- 
bulance Drivers’ Corps as a driver, hop- 
ing to get to France. She never got out 
of Los Angeles. She has lived in Cali- 
fornia ever since except for short dashes 
East in connection with some picture. 
Through Mr. DeMille, whom she met 
in her war work, she got a job as typ- 
ist in the scenario department of one 
of the large movie companies. That 
started the step by step climb to the 
very top—scenarist, script girl (for 


| Nazimova among others), story writer, 
| cutter, assistant director, to her present 


position of associate producer. While 
under contract to Paramount and Co- 
lumbia Miss Arzner has made over thirty 
pictures the most notable of which were 
Sarah and Son with Ruth Chatterton; 
Christopher Strong with Katharine Hep- 
burn; Nana with Anna Sten and the 










very recent Craig’s Wife with Roa 
Russell. She is now hard at work mst 
ing Mother Carey’s Chickens for RKO, 

Miss Arzner is quiet in manner 
philosophical in mind, and modest} 
tributes her success largely to “ph. 
cal well being, without which no 7 
can go far steadily.” She is five feet 
four inches tall, weighs a bit over a hun. 
dred pounds, and has been known 
outlast her entire crew when directing 
a picture. 


On the Warner Bros. lot, Mervyn [, 
Roy is a privileged individual. He has 
earned that right through winning the 
first place in the Motion Picture Her. 
ald’s canvass of box office champions for 
the period of 1931 to 1934. His life 
reads like one of Horatio Alger’s tale 
He was born of “poor but honest par- 
ents,” in San Francisco in 1900, He 
worked his way to the top through his 
own determination and was rewarded 
by marrying the boss’s daughter anj 
being made a producer. But there js 
this difference. He first made good as, 
boy tenor in vaudeville at $1000 a month, 
He left that to become a film-flunkey a 
$12.50 a week. Through the ranks ag as. 
sistant camera man and gag man, he 
rose to the top. As director he empha. 
sizes backgrounds as an influence on the 
development of individuals. He consid. 
ers the story of primary importance and 
likes especially one with a strong hero, 
These characteristics of direction are to 
be noted in his successes, I Am a Fugi- 
tive From a Chain Gang, Little Caesar, 
and Anthony Adverse. He is a vibrant, 
self-assured young business man, fairly 
tall and attractive in appearance. He is 
the father of one child, a daughter two 
years old. 


Frank Capra’s life is a Cinderella 
tale, “From Italian Immigrant to In- 
presario.” Through determination and 
ambition and a vast amount of hard 
work, Mr. Capra gained for himself a 
technical education at the California In- 
stitute of Technology. After numerous 
attempts in film jobs, he finally wona 
place with Mack Sennett as a “gag” man 
or professional joke-maker. A break 
came, and he made such a success of an 
unimportant picture that he gained a 
contract as a full-fledged director at Co- 
lumbia, where he still is, and where he 
has things pretty much his own way. 
This young Italian has a keen sense of 
humor and manages to inject fun into 
the days of directing as well as into his 
films. He and Robert Riskin, the writer, 
work closely together on their stories. 
Usually they are simple in plot, but 
Capra, as he directs, embroiders the 
episodes with interesting details and bits 
of incidental action. The result is novel 
and delightful; the “Capra touch” is there. 
He is a person of strong loyalties, both 
at home (where he is looked up to as head 
of the clan) and in the studio. He talks 
to everyone on the set and welcomes 
every suggestion about the picture. His 
real success comes through his care Mm 
editing, which he does himself. He lives 
with his wife and two sons, Frankie and 
Johnny. He loves books, hunting, fis*- 
ing and traveling. His greatest success 
was It Happened One Night. 
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RESCUED 
AT SEA... 


by Telephone! 
Pat a ate a se 


“WIEP calling WOU. WIEP call- 
ing WOU. Have sprung a leak. Need 
immediate assistance. Have nearby 
trawlers proceed to our aid.” 

The Bell System operator, at marine 
radio telephone station WOU in 
Green Harbor, Massachusetts, swung 
into action. Getting the sinking ves- 
sel’s position — 350 miles northeast 
of Boston —he called coast guard 
headquarters. Instantly an SOS was 
crackling on the air. 

Again came the plea for help. WOU 
assured the disabled trawler that sev- 
eral steamers had picked up the SOS, 
and would be standing by in five or 
six hours. “We won’t be afloat,” was 
the desperate reply. “We’re heeling 









badly now, and a strong nor’wester 
is running a heavy sea. If we put off 
in an open boat, we’re lost.” 


Then . . . good news! A second 
trawler was in sight! With a radio 
too weak to signal ashore, she had 
intercepted the SOS and obeyed the 
law of the sea. All hands were saved! 

A few years ago, the trawler would 
probably have gone down with all 
aboard and become another mystery 
of the sea. But today, thanks to the 
ingenuity of Bell System engineers, 
there is a special radio telephone 
which gives small coastal and harbor 
vessels all the security of a giant liner. 
This is another way in 
which your telephone com- 
pany is serving America — 


and all the world. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HOW TO JUDGE 
) MOTION PICTURES 


Sarah McLean Mullen tells how pictures are made and how 
to judge the finished product on the movie screen. 
creases student enjoyment and student critical ability, and offers a_ series 
of rules for separating good pictures from indifferently good or bad ones. 
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During the thrill 
of four tense 
quarters 







7 When you want something 

thrilling to watch and some- 
thing delicious to eat—football 
and PLANTERS are a hard team 
to beat! That’s why so many 
folks who are hurrying to that 
“big game’”’ always hurry first to 
a store that sells those crisp, 
crunchy, meaty PLANTERS 
PEANUTS! They know that 
nothing else can score so much 
freshness and flavor—nothing 
hits the spot like PLANT- 
ERS! If you want a genuine 








winner in taste, be sure to get 
genuine PLANTERS — easily 
recognized by the picture of MR. 
PEANUT on the package. 
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“MR. PEANUT” 
eg. U. S. Pat: Off. 
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